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1261. Achilles, P. 8. [Ed.] Psychology at work. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1932. 
Pp. xiii-+ 260. $2.50.—A comprehensive presenta- 
tion of the applications of psychology im various 
fields, derived from a series of lectures on psychol- 
ogy and its useful application, as arranged by the 
Psychological Corporation of New York City and 
delivered during 1931. I. Psychology and the pre- 
school child, by L. H. Meek; II. The study and guid- 
ance of infant behavior, by A. Gesell; III. Psychol- 

and education, by A. I. Gates; IV. The founda- 
tions of personality, by M. A. May; V. Psychology 
and the professions, medicine, law, and theology, by 
W. R. Miles; VI. Psychology and industry, by M. S8. 
Viteles; VII. Psychol in relation to social and 

litical problems, by fF i. Allport. See V: 1402, 
481, 1551, 1559, 1575, 1589, 1621—0. L. Harvey 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1262. Boda, I. Mitosz-e vagy ? (Myth 
or science?) Athendum, 1930, No. 36. Budapést.— 
The author denies the theory of J. Nagy (The Idea 
of Evolution, Athendum, 1929, No. 1-2), asserting 
that each imaginable explanation (interpretation ?) 
of the world and accordingly each possible phi- 
losophy is myth, ie. the myth of transeendency 
or of immanence.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1263. Boring, E.G. The physiology of conscious- 
ness. Science, 1932, 75, 32-39.—Although dualism 
has no place in a scientific psychology, chology 
ean make use of both consciousness and the nervous 
system. A distinction is drawn between the phe- 
nomenal and the constructional world. Introspeec- 
tion, like any other observation, is a noting of sym- 
bols which mean occurrences in the constructional 
world. In tion yields “ phenomenal objects” 
such as sensations and seen movements. The con- 
structs which these mental objects best symbolize 
are brain processes. Accordingly “ introspection is 
a method for the observation of certain events in the 
brain.” Titchener’s organization of consciousness 
in four dimensions, intensity, extensity, protensity 
and quality, is accepted. The facts of the physiol- 
ogy of nerve processes are examined, and upon the 
basis of this examination, the conclusion is drawn 
that the four conscious dimensions “ find reality in 
four physical dimensions of intensity, extensity, 
duration and an uncertain fourth which must have 
an immediate dependence upon the physical variable 
for quality in the stimulus.” Sensed intensity repre- 
sents degree of excitation in the brain. e view 
that phenomenal extensity corresponds to extensity 
of brain activity is useful. Little is known concern- 


ing the physiology of phenomenal protensity, but 
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search should be made for durations of nerve proc- 
esses which correspond to durations of perceptions. 
Although we have no satisfactory hypothesis con- 
cerning the physiology of quality, we may be certain 
that “it must be dependent upon whatever quality 
is within the stimulus.”—-B. Casper (Clark). 

1264. Cloud, J. H. The phoneloscope for sound 
intensities. Proc. Okla, Acad. Sci., 1926, 6, Pt. II 
(Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 348), 297-298.—The 
essential parts of the phoneloscope are a mirror at- 
tached to a spindle which is supported on jewelled 
bearings. Around this spindle is wound a ribbon, 
one end of which is attached to the diaphragm of a 
mouthpiece. Any motion of the diaph is com- 
munieated to the spindle, as in the ordi bow 
drill. Light from an are is reflected at the lower 
mirror on to the vibrating mirror, and from there to 


the sereen; the lens earried by the instrument is | 


placed so that the souree and the screen are conju- 
gate foci. Since light is deviated through twice the 
angle through which the mirror is rotated, and since 
the sereen may be placed a long distance from the 
mirror, the sensitiveness may be increased almost 
without limit. The experiments previously reported 
were obtained by use of a Rayleigh dise and a Web- 
ster phonometer. These same experiments have been 
repeated with the phoneloscope, and the results agree 
fairly well with those obtained previously—M. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1265. Colajanni, G. Nuovo apparecchio per 
Vesame del senso cromatico. (New apparatus for 
the examination of color vision.) Amn. di ottalmol. 
e clin. occul., 1931, 4, 360-364.—The author describes 
the apparatus and explains its use——A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

1266. Copeland, H. A. An apparatus for record- 
ing electrical change. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 
180-183.—Holes are burned in a moving paper ta 
by high tension sparks from the pointer of a milli- 
ameter. The principle is similar to that of the pre- 
vious devices of A. Ford and Lindley.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1267. D’Agostino, V. Modernita di concetti psi- 
cologici in Quintiliano. (The modernity of the psy- 
chological concepts in Quintilian.) Atti VII. con- 
vegno os sper. ¢ psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 
211-215.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1268. Daviau, A. R. Why we do it: a study of 
normal, subnormal, and abnormal human behavior. 
Boston: Meador, 1932. Pp. 231.—‘To those who 
study human nature as it really is, and not as they 
would like it to be, to those who study human char- 
acter with an open mind, psychology may still re- 
main a desirable study having a very important part 
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to play in the development of human knowledge; 
but, nevertheless, to those persons studying human 
mentality with an impartial mind, the study of eu- 
genies, the study of hereditary influences, is bound 
to become more important than the study of psy- 
chology.” The general theme is “heredity versus 
psychology.” The book is intended for welfare work- 
ers.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1269. Dennis, W. A block elevated maze for 
rats. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 429-432.—An ex- 
tremely simple laboratory maze is described which, 
according to the author, has several advantages over 
the skeleton elevated maze—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

1270. Dietze, A. G. A study manual to accom- 
pany Dashiell’s Fundamentals of Objective Psychol- 
ogy. Pittsburgh: Author, 1931. Pp. vii 127. 
$1.25.—Keynote questions and study questions sug- 
gest the larger study objectives of each chapter and 
analyze the chapter content in considerable detail. 
Longer exercises and projects give ample material 
for supplementary study and assignments by the in- 
structor. All technical words used are listed for each 
chapter under the caption Terms to Master. The sec- 
ond part of the book gives new (“ objective ”) 
review tests, together with answer keys. A bibliog- 
raphy lists 135 titles to which references are made in 
the exercises. 48 blank note follow the 127 
pages of text—J. H. McFadden (Pittsburgh). 

1271. Ford, A. The correlator. J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 14, 155-163.—An electrical device, using 
banks of potentiometer integrators, for determining 
the Pearson r from double entry tables.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1272. Pry, H. KE. Physiological and psychological 
observations. Trans. Roy. Soc. So. Australia, 1930, 
54, 76-104.—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1273. Gajendragadkar, K. V. Aristotle on Plato's 
theory of knowledge. Rev. Phil. @ Rel. (India), 
1931, 2, 137-142.—0. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1274. Garnett, A. C. The mind in action. New 
York: Appleton, 1932. Pp. xii+ 226. $2.00.—The 
author sets his task as the tracing of the motives to 
their ultimate sources, the classifying of the sources 
and the showing of their relation to the life history 
of the human species. “ Every living organism, so 
jong, a it is conscious, constantly seeks to express 
itself in ever-changing activity.” It goes out to 
meet stimuli and to react to them. “Pure play is 
activity for activity’s sake.” The human motives 
are aversion to or eseape from sensory pain, from 
the appetitive pains or pains of unsatisfied wants 
(food, drink, air, sleep, rest from fatigue, physical 
exercises, excretion and sex), from the emotional 
pains which arise when some other natural impulse 
or instinct goes unfulfilled. The appetitive motives 
are innate, periodic physiologieal ends, while the in- 
stinctive motives are innate, occasional psyeholog- 
ical ends. Defining instinct, the author says that 
“ instinetive behavior is the pursuit, with more or less 
foresight, of an innately determined end in response 
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to the cognition of a meaningful situation.” The 
experience of peculiarly heightened conation is emo- 
tion, a conation heightened by internal sense stimuli 
which it has itself caused. The instinets are nutri- 
tion, sex, sleep, eseape, pugnacity, repulsion, curi- 
osity, acquisition, construction, hunting, parental 
care, appeal, gregariousness, self-display, leadership, 
submission. The acquired sources of action are 
motor and conative habit, and sentiment (love and 
loyalty, respect and hatred). The author then de- 
velops the relationship of conative habit and senti- 
ment in moral conduet, religion, truth, beauty.—Z. B. 
Heim (Provo, Utah). 

1275. Hunter, W. 8. The psychological study of 
behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 1-24.—Does the 
behavior studied by the psychologist possess char- 
acteristics which distinguish it from the behavior 
studied by other sciences, particularly biology? The 
philosophical distinctions of traditional psychology, 
which limited its proper domain to the direct study 
of experience and its physiological correlates, are no 
longer tenable. The new behavioristic psychology, 
growing up under the influence of the biological tra- 
dition, is mainly concerned with externally observ- 
able behavior, emphasizing functions extrinsic to the 
bodily structures, and stresses adaptation to the 
social environment. It is thus distinguished from 
physiology, which is concerned with internal, subeu- 
taneous activities, intrinsie functions, and ignores 
the social aspects of the environment. Psychology 
therefore has a much more difficult problem in 
classifying its phenomena than does physiology, be- 
eause there is a much closer interdependence of be- 
havior inside than outside the organism, and a greater 
uniformity in the intra-o ic situation which must 
be met, so that classification in terms of particular 
structures is ible in physiology, whereas in psy- 
chology vicarious functioning precludes it. But psy- 
chology could well give more emphasis to the sub- 
cutaneous approach and so share with physiology 
the discovery of the underlying mechanisms of be- 
havior.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 


1276. Jaensch, E. IV. Grundriss der Kategorien- 
lehre auf der Grundlage psychologischer Struktur- 
typologie (Schluss). (Outline of the theory of 
categories on the basis of psychological structure- 
typology. Conelusion.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 120, 
46-125.—The theoretical point of view developed in 
earlier chapters is compared with such related forms 
of categorical thought as Gestalt psychology, con- 
scious psychology, psychovitalism, idealism, neo- 

latonism, materialism, and Kant. In all of these, 
interest is restricted to a narrow section or particu- 
lar aspect of the whole scale of reality, which this 
theory alone envisages. Gestalt psychology sees 
only one quality of the structure B, its dependence 
on the whole, while conscious psychology and psy- 
chologies of culture are interested only in its relation 
to the top level of the seale. Philosophical idealism 
explains the whole world as the B characteristic of 
the highest chie life. Psychovitalism again is 
interested only’ in the middle part of the scale, the 
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relation of the inorganic to the organic. Idealism, 
Bergson and neoplatonism are concerned only with 
what might be considered extrapolated steps at the 
top of our seale in the region which we consider un- 
knowable. They are dealing with dynamic relation- 
ships, while our theory deseribes only static ones. 
Materialism’s limited viewpoint nevertheless has 
at usefulness, especially in the medical field. 
orphologieal idealism deals again with a small 
issue: the relation of man to the world. Hartman’s 
doctrine of unreal values differs from the author’s 
view not in the concept of a scale of values but in 
calling them unreal. Values exist in nature, but must 
be grasped by a conscious psychic act. There is a 
tendency to ascend the e of values toward the 
norm, and incidental to this uneven progress there 
may be a transient disharmony. The teleological de- 
velopment results in more complete adaptation to 
conditions, but these adaptive changes may be over- 
gpatietioes and crowd out other useful functions. 
or instance, in our civilization abstract and quanti- 
tative forms of thought have been cultivated at the 
expense of all other qualitative facts of conscious- 
ness. Such a qualifying of the scale of values leaves 
out much of reality. We must not forget our own 
limitations and especially our tendency to consider 
as real only those things which are visible. In a note 
the author gives some examples of so-called telepathy 
which may be explained by the theory of categories 
as here presented.—M. Lee (Chicago, I[l.). 

1277. Krueger, R. G. An improved system of 
kymograph recording. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 
176-179.—A paper coated with par stearic acid, 
zine white and rosin (Stylograph Corp., Coldwater, 
N. Y.) is used with a stylus of metal that is heated 
electrically.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


1278. Margenau, H. The uncertainty principle 
and free will. Science, 1931, 74, 596.—The author 
endeavors to clarify the relation between the quan- 
tum-meechanieal uncertainty principle and free will. 
It is pointed out that there is no intelligible connec- 
tion between the two.—C. 0. Neet (Clark). 


1279. Masson-Oursel, P. L’autorité de la science. 
(The authority of science.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 
5, 262-263.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1280. Mukerji, A. C. The problem of self-con- 
sciousness. Rev. Phil. é Rel. (India), 1931, 2, 111- 
125.—-A restatement of the assumptions underlying 
the attempts made by psychologists to expound a 
wae) of knowledge—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, 

ass.). 

1281. Stroud, J. B. Apparatus for measuring 
muscular tensions. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 
184-185.—A pneumatic stylus for use in maze learn- 
ing experiments where it is desired to measure both 
the pressure of the fingers and the downward pres- 
sure upon the maze——S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 

1282. Treves, M. Giustizia biologica e sue. vio- 
lazioni. (Biological justice and its violation.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 216-225.—A. Angyal (Turin). 
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1283. Yerkes, RB. M. Yale laboratories of com- 
parative psychobiology. Comp. Psychol. Monog., 
1932, 8. Pp. 33.—A description, with floor pans, 
photographs, ete., of the New Haven and Florida 
laboratories for anthropoid research. There is an 
historical diseussion, a discussion of the principles 
of organization and operation of the laboratories, 
and a bibliography publications.—N. L. Munn 
( Pittsburgh). 
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1284. Banissoni, F., & Castellani, M. I giudizi 
comparativi fra numero e massa nei fanciulli nor- 
mali e annormali psichici. (The comparative judg- 
ments between number and mass in normal and men- 
tally abnormal children.) Atti VII. convegno 
col. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 68-71.— 
A, Angyal (Turin). 

1285. Busquet, H. Modifications provoquées sur 
la pression artérielle chez l'homme, par une douleur 
violente et bréve. (Modifications affecting the ar- 
terial pressure in man caused by brief, violent 
pain.) @. r. Soc. biol, 1931, 108, 712-714.—The 
author had occasion to make numerous experiments 


relative to the influence of pain on arterial pressure ~ 


in man. He observed 60 subjects who were under- 
going whitlow incisions or tooth extraction without 
anesthetics. In 33 subjects the arterial pressure was 
raised during the operation, in 21 there was no 
change, while in 6 the pressure was slightly dimin- 
ished. The absence of increase in pressure seemed 
to be due to the fact that a cardiac retardation, pro- 
duced by reflex stimulation of the pneumogastric, 
counterbalanced the effect of the vaso-constrictor 
reflex. In the other cases the vaso-constrictor acticn 
existed by itself or was predominant, a condition 
which brought about an increase in pressure. To 
summarize, the tensional reaction is the algebraic 
sum of two factors, each of which has a different 
value according to the subject—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1286. Celle, J., & de Cooman, E. Recherches sur 
Vélectrorétinogramme. (Researches on the elec- 
troretinogram.) CO. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 273-276. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1287. Cloud, J. H. On the intensity of sound. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sei., 1924, 4, (Univ. Okla. Bull., 
N. S. No. 322), 125-128.—The apparatus for this 
experiment was a Rayleigh disc suspended in a com- 
pound resonator or Webster phonometer. The disc 
was 15 mm. in diameter and 0.1 mm. in thickness; 
it weighed 12 mg. The resonator was made of two 
metal cylindrical chambers 12.5 cm. and 3.2 em. long 
respectively and each 4.8 em. in diameter, connected 
by a smaller tube 2.8 em. in diameter and 8 em. long. 
The outer end of the small chamber was closed by a 

iece of glass, while that of the larger chamber could 

closed by a variable iris diaphragm. The throat, 
within which the dise was suspended, had two open- 
ings, one at the top to admit the suspension and one 
at the side, cov with glass, to allow light reflected 
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from the silver-treated dise to pass to a sereen on 
which was drawn a centimeter scale, presumably 
rectilinear. Various suspensions were tried, but it 
was found that fine quartz threads (diam. 0.0022 
em.) gave the most dependable zero reading, tho 
less sensitive than a single thread of unspun si 
fiber. Several sources of sound were used, but the 
most satisfactory was an organ pipe blown by air 
under constant pressure. Two findings are of in- 
terest here: (1) In a small room (12’x12’x16’) 
various positions of the pipe (resonator fixed) could 
be found at which no effect was produced upon the 
resonator. At some positions, however, when the 
fundamental failed to cause a deflection an upper 
partial might still be effective. These silent i- 
tions were probably caused by setting up a at 
the resonator, due to reflections from plastered 
walls. This would indicate that both intensity and 
quality of sound heard in a small room depend upon 

e position of both hearer and sound source. (2) 
In a large room (30’x 50’) and in the open where 
there were no reflecting surfaces, such as 
houses or mountain sides, the inverse square law di 
not hold.—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1288. Cucchia, A. Ricerche sul comportamento 
dell’acutezza visiva indiretta nelle affezioni del 
nervo ottico. (Research on the behavior of periph- 
eral visual discrimination with the affection of the 
optie nerve.) Ann. ottalmol. ¢ clin. occul., 1931, 2, 
130-154.—The author had previously determined 
the physiological value of the visual discrimination 
of the peripheral retina by means of Lo Cascio’s 
research method, which permits very exact measure- 
ment. In this work, he sought to determine by the 
same method what deviations from the normal the 
indireet visual discrimination suffered by the affec- 
tion of the optic nerve. After testing 16 subjects 
with various forms of neuritis, he discovered what 
part of the peripheral retina was damaged most 
in function by the inflammatory and degenerative 
processes.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1289. Dolansky, V. Do the blind “sense” ob- 
stacles? .. . And There Was Light, 1931, 1, 8-12. 
—The blind agree that when approaching an ob- 
stacle they experience a slight sensation as if being 
grazed on the face. Theories to explain this phe- 
nomenon take the point of view that the stimulus is 
exteroceptive, either acoustic, or thermic, or in the 
nature of pressure of air. Wearing a cardboard 
mask, and with his ears stuffed with cotton wool, the 
writer eliminated these influences, yet he and his 
subjects still experienced the drawing near of the 
object. The writer therefore attributes the sensa- 
tion to “the certitude of being threatened” with a 
blow from some object; the hair on the face rising 
as in fear—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1290. Fleischer, BE. Experimentelle Grundlage 
des binoknlaren Farbensehens. (The experimental 
foundation of binocular color vision.) Pfliig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1931, 228, 724-730.—The three- 
component theory is taken for the basis of the ex- 
planation of retinal rivalry. By an experiment with 
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grays lighter or darker than their backgrounds, it 
was found that retinal rivalry occurs only when the 
two colors to be fused are of unequal brightness as 
compared with the background, i.e., one lighter than 
the oor and the other darker than the back- 
ground.—D. 8S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

1291. Gebhardt, M. Studien zur Erforschung 
des absoluten Gehérs im Kindesalter. (Studies of 
absolute hearing in childhood.) Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psychol., 1931, 82, 403-429.—In an earlier paper 
the author has reported a series of studies, extend- 
ing over the age period 3-5% years, on the abso- 
lute piteh sense of the child A.R. The present paper 
summarizes similar studies made during the age 
period 544-7 years. Tests indicate that the ability 
shown during the earlier period is still present and 
that the child also manifests a highly accurate sense 
of musical interval without formal training of any 
sort in the latter—R. H. Waters (Arkansas). 

1292. Haby, G. Etude sur [T'interprétation 
visuelle des images tactiles. (A study of visual in- 
terpretation of tactile images.) Rev. phil., 1931, 
31, 395-477.—The author studied the correlation be- 
tween tactile and visual images, the visual interpre- 
tation of tactile images, and the method by which a 
subject goes from touch to design and vice versa. 
The experiments were performed on blind and nor- 
mal subjects. Results showed that the visual repro- 
duction of tactile images is a yp phenome- 
non into which enter previous information and in- 
terpretation. The imagery of the blind was less 
rich than that of the norma! subjects, and they made 
use particularly of tactile and motor images. The 
reproductions made by the two groups showed no 
marked differences with the exception that those 
made by the blind were usually larger than the 
models while those made by the others were usually 
smaller. The author coneludes that the tactile sensi- 
tivity of the blind does not appear to be of a quality 
really superior to that of subjects who can see.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1293. Helson, H. Studies in the theory of per- 
ception. I. The clearness-context theory, Psychol. 
Rev., 1932, 39, 44-72.—The elearness-context theory 
as formulated by Titchener explains perception in 
terms of (1) the context or imaginal-fringe theory 
of meaning, and (2) the sensory-clearness theory of 
attention. This theory involves certain assumptions 
which are challenged by the author, such as that 

reeptions are capable of an analysis which yields 
fixed elements which are merely added together, and 
that in addition they contain meanings which may 
vary independently of the elements. The theory 
also fails to square with observed facts when applied 
to nine different specific perceptual situations. Also, 
the theory is internally inconsistent. The author is 
convineed that no reinterpretation can make it ac- 
ceptable, but that our approach to the problem of 
perception must be made from a new angle.—A. G. 
Bille (Chicago). 

1294. Holt-Hansen, K. Studien tiber Schalloka- 
lisation. (Studies on the localization of sound.) 
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Zsch. f. P » 1931, 120, 209-216—When 
watches are directly in front and at the side 
of blindfolded subjects and the instruction is given 
to place a third watch so that the distance between 
the two is bisected, the third watch will be placed 
at an angle of 30° from the nasal direction and 60° 
from the aural direction. If, however, the front and 
side directions are only imagined, and one watch 
alone is used which is to be placed half way be- 
tween these two directions, the allocation is approxi- 
mately correct. Or if only one of the directions is 
indicated by a watch, the 90° angle is correctly bi- 
sected. On the other hand, if the two watches are 
in the nasal and aural directions, bisecting the le 
by simply pointing again gives the 30°-60° rela- 
tionship. Again, if the task is to place the third 
watch three times as near the aural as the nasal 
direction, it is placed at about 45°. Such experi- 
ments indicate that the same physical angles may 
under certain conditions be heard as very different 
angles.—M. Lee (Chicago, Tll.). 

1295. Jacques, P., & Crimaud, BR. Etat actuel de 
la physiologie de l’audition. (The present status 
of the physiology of hearing.) Ann. mal. oreille, 
larynx et pharynx, 1931, 110-175.—The article is a 
critical study divided into two parts. In the first part 
the authors diseuss the data which are indispensable 
to a comprehension of the theories of hearing ex- 
plained in the second part. A bibliography of 210 
titles concludes the study.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1296. Kiesow, F. La percezione della forma. 
(Form pereeption.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. 
Torino, 1929. Pp. 41-46.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

1297. Kiesow, F. Sulla mescolanza del nero col 
giallo. (On the mixing of black and yellow.) Atti 
VII. convegno icol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 46.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1298. Koffka, K., & Harrower, M. RB. Beitrige 
zur Psychologie der Gestalt XXII. (Contributions 
to Gestalt paychology XXII.) Colour and organiza- 
tion, Part Psychol. Forsch., 1931, 15, 194-274. 
—This is the coneluding section of the authors’ in- 
vestigation of the Liebmann effect (see V: 4680). 
Although some results are equivocal, the followi 
conclusions may be drawn: (1) When a figure with 
a surrounding contour is compared with one with- 
out a contour, at the incidence of the Liebmann 
effect the contoured figure loses in purity and satu- 
ration and gains in organization. The contoured 
figure appears darker. (2) The apparent satura- 
tion of a colored figure on equivalent grounds of 
different ap ce depends on the relation of the 
specific brightness between figure and ground. (3) 
Besides those factors investigated by Liebmann, 
which were retested and found correct in this in- 
vestigation, the following regularities were found: 
the Liebmann effect is more pronounced with weaker 
than with stronger intensities, with film colors than 
with surface colors (Katz’ distinction), on a black 
surface than on a white one, and with soft colors 
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short wave) than with hard colors (long wave). 
4) The differences between hard and soft colors are 
important for visual acuity. Hard colors, ceteris 
paribus, increase visual acuity, soft colors decrease 
it. (5) The brightness of a figure defined by the 
Liebmann effect depends on organization. The most 
important general conclusion that the authors draw 
from the whole investigation is: “the psycho-phys- 
ieal processes, occurring in acts of ption, in- 
stead of being separable into color, p and form 
processes ... are processes of field organization; 
color, place, and form being three interdependent 
= of this general event.”—J. F. Brown (Colo- 
0). 

1299. Kravkov, 8. W. Die Unterschiedsempfind- 
lichkeit des Netzhautperipherie beim Dammerungs- 
sehen. (The discriminatory power of the periph- 
ery of the retina in twilight vision.) Graefes Arch. 
f. Ophth., 1931, 127, 86-99.—The 7, 11.5, and 26 
nasal and temporal points on the retina, situated on 
the fovea centralis, were examined. These points 
showed a distinctly lower discriminatory ability for 
twilight vision than for daylight vision. The 
thresholds of discrimination AJ/J gave values of 


0.12-4.87. The discriminatory ability of twilight — 


vision is lowered with the increasing instability of the 
stimulated retinal point. The magnitude of the dis- 
eriminatory threshold depends on the intensity of 
the stimulus. The threshold becomes larger with 
decrease rather than with increase of stimulus. This 
fact is - ep following Fechner and Helmholtz, 
by the effect of retinal light. In contrast to the 
diseriminatory ability, the absolute sensitivity to 
light of twilight vision shows a decided maximal 
value of 11.5. The discriminatory power of twi- 
light vision increases with the dark adaptation of 
the eye—W. Nolte (Berlin). 

1300. Londhe, D. G. The problem of sensa. Rev. 
Phil. @ Rel. (India), 1931, 2, 126-136.—Broad’s 
“sensum theory” fails to yield a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the “ eonerete, particular existence” sought 
to be attributed to sensa. If the claim of dream- 
pereepta to be regarded as sensa be granted, we can 
state definitely that some sensa are decidedly mental. 
—0. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1301. Luntowski, G. Typische Einstellungen bei 
Wahrnehmungsleistungen. (Typical attitudes in 
observing.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 120, 126-188.— 
According to W. Peters two attitudes are possible 
to observers in an experiment, the leptisch or pas- 
sive and the ktetisch or active, the latter being in- 
duced by more difficult tasks and tending to give 
better results. He notes that some observers natu- 
rally assume one attitude and others the other. The 
present experiments, undertaken to test these state- 
ments, in general substantiate them. The produe- 


tion method was used, the task being to divide a 


given linear distance into three equal parts by 
shifting beads on a — The subjects were young 
adults of both sexes. the first experiment the 
ten observers were given no directions as to the atti- 
tude to be assumed or methods used, and following 
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the task were questioned closely as to how they had 
performed it. From these statements it was found 
that in 82 experiments 60 were carried out wholly 
actively and eleven wholly ively. Seven of the 
subjects observed actively f ur times as frequently 
as passively and the remaining three were more 
often leptie than ktetic. The active group com- 
pared to the other showed more generalized body 
movement and eye movement, corrected the ition 
of the beads more often, and took longer for the task. 
They had a more restrieted attention span, tended 
to break the space into sections successively, and 
were rarely conscious of the whole. They used only 
one hand, while the passive group moved the beads 
simultaneously with both hands. The errors were 
smaller in the ktetie group, the difference being more 
conspicuous the larger the space to be divided. A 
second experiment was then undertaken with four 
predominately ktetie and three leptic observers. An 
equal number of instruetions favoring active and 
passive attitudes were given in variable order, and 
statements by the subjects again taken following the 
task. The ktetie directions were followed sueccess- 
fully in almost all cases, but leptie directions were 
completely followed every time by only one subject, 
70% of the time by five subjects and never by the 
remaining subject. In regard to time, errors, and 
other characteristics the same differences were found 
between the two methods as in the first experiment. 
It is coneluded that while subjects tend strongly to 
one attitude, the other, especially the ktetic, can 
usually be assumed. The assumption of the passive 
attitude and consciousness of the whole was easier, 
under the conditions of this experiment, if the space 
was small.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


1302. Menninger-Lerchenthal, E. Anophthalmus 
congenitus-Versehen der Schwangeren. (Congeni- 
tal anophthalmia after fright during pregnancy.) 
Graefes Arch. f. Ophth., 1931, 127, 163-176.—The 
following facts are the basis for this work. An un- 
married woman about to bear her first child lived 
until the seventh month of her pregnancy in the 
same household with her older sister, who had many 
children. This older sister, as the result of an eye- 
disease in her seventh year, had had her left eye 
removed. The younger sister, who in the meantime 
had married, gave birth to a boy who, though other- 
wise healthy, had no left eye. The popular belief, 
which has become widely circulated in the neighbor- 
hood because of this event, maintains that the girl 
beeame frightened during her pregnancy by her one- 
eyed sister. The author demonstrates that the fore- 
going facts ean be satisfactorily explained in a sei- 
entifically causal way as a hereditary defect in both 
the aunt (the older sister) and the one-eyed boy.— 
W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1303. Metzger, W. Gestalt und Kontrast. (Ge- 
stalt and contrast.) Psychol. Forsch., 1931, 14, 374 
386.—Metzger reviews papers of Mikessel]l and 
Bentley and of Jenkins (both in J. Bap. Psychol., 
1930, 13) which experimentally criticized Benary’s 
experiments on the influence of Gestalt factors on 
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contrast. Metzger finds the experimental results 
completely confirm those of Benary. The methodo- 
logical and theoretical criticisms of Benary which 
Mikessell and Bentley and Jenkins made are based 
on misinterpretations of Gestalt theory. When 
these misinterpretations are corrected, the results 
show complete agreement between the American and 
German investigations. This state of affairs seems 
hopeful, pointing out that “ we are on the way from 
psychologies to psychology."—J. F. Brown (Colo- 
rado). 

1304. Meutré, F. Sensation et perception. Sci- 
entia, 1931, 50, 289-296.—The author traces the de- 
velopment of ception with various sensorial 
foundations, and places the German Gestalt re- 
searches in relation to classieal pereeption—R. G. 
Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

1305. Pezard, A. Influence du sexe, de la ma- 
turité et de la castration sur la rétine des oiseaux. 
Variation de la proportion des boules colorées. 
(The influence of sex, maturity, and castration on 
the retina of birds. Variations in the proportion of 
colored globules.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 108, 722- 
724.—The retina of birds contains colored or uncol- 
ored globules in the inner section of certain cones. 
The distribution of these colored globules varies spe- 
cifieally in diurnal birds, being originally uncolored 
in the young and becoming gradually colored later. 
Moreover, the proportion of the red globules to the 
yellow is increasded in‘ the adult. The author has 
observed that castration influences this proportion 
and that the condition of the ecastrates approaches 
that of the young birds. This retinal modification 
in ecastrates seems to explain the passive attitude of 
eapons in the presence of cocks, an attitude which 
might be explained by a modification in their method 
of pereeption—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1306. Pikler, J. Das Augenhiillenlicht als Mass 
der Farben. (The enclosed light of the eye as a 
measure of color.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 120, 189- 
208.—If one looks at a white screen on a table 
through a 4-cm. square of wire with the sole source 
of light at the left, and then moves the wire frame 
to the left and right, the brightness of the square 
enclosed decreases in the former case and increases 
in the latter, associated with a color change. The 
reverse is true if a square of paper is used instead 
of the empty wire square, and no color change occurs. 
These phenomena, called color inconstancy of light 
and color constancy of objects, have never been ade- 
quately deseribed and explained in psychology. The 
results of twelve variations on the above experiment 
indicate that the judgment of brightness and of color 
is the result of a comparison between the enclosed 
light of the eye and the light received on the pupil 
at the moment. Whatever is physically changed by 
general lighting of the foom or differential hghting 
of the two eyes, this diffuse light within the eye pro- 
duces an effect upon the impression of light as well 
as color in any specific visual event, as would be ex- 

ted from this theory. A brief review is given of 
Hering and Katz’s theory of eolor constancy, and 
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an experiment by Gelt is diseussed—M. Lee (Chi- 
eago, Ill). 

1307. Polack, —. Quelles sont les couleurs dont 
la confusion est commune 4 tous les daltoniens? 
(What colors are confused by all color-blind 
sons?) ©. r. Acad. sci., 1931, 193, 878-880.—Dal- 
tonism is generally regarded as being marked espe- 
cially by a confusion of red and green. The use of 
the method of confusion eolors already championed 

Seebeck shows that red and green can often be 
distinguished by color-blind persons who, on the 
other hand, always confuse blue, violet, purple, and 
blue-green. In order to facilitate examinations, the 
author compiled a test for sorting colors (red, or- 
ange, yellow, green-yellow, green, green-blue, blue- 
green, blue, violet, purple, gray, and brown) with 
shades of decreasing saturation for each color. A 
preliminary group for rapid examination contained 
the colors habitually confused.—Math. H. Piéron 
{Sorbonne). 


1308. Ponzo, M. Sulla percezione del peso. 
(Concerning weight perception.) Atti VII. con- 
vegno psicol. sper. ¢ psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 
52-63.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1309. Way, E. F. Entoptic colors. Science, 1932, 
75, 81.—The author reports an observation of en- 
teptie colors produced at will by the use of a movie 
projector running without film at a frequency of 
about 10 to 12 per second. The phenomenon seems 
to be a mixture of flashes of various colors. ITllumi- 
nation consists of the regular incandescent lamp.— 
C. C. Neet (Clark). 


1310. Whitmer, OC. A. Peripheral form and pat- 
tern discrimination under dark adaptation. Univ. 
Pitt. Bull., 1931, 7, 238-244.—By means of a new 
type of perimenter the following forms, each of the 
same area and having a brightness of 244 millilam- 
berts, were exposed, one to each eye, in various 
paired combinations arranged according to change: 
triangle, diamond, square, rectangle, circle, and 
hexagon. The exposure time was in each case con- 
stant, being .3 see. The accuracy of discrimination 
and the field of extension of the forms followed the 
order given above. There was an approximately 
constant deerease in form vision from the foveal 
region to the extreme periphery of the retina. The 
triangle could be discriminated with greater than 
chance accuracy over practically the whole extent 
of the visual field. The accuracy of discrimination 
for all forms combined was greater on the horizontal 
meridian and in the lower half of the field than in 
the upper half. No consistent variation in response 
arose when the stimuli from the field of vision 
for both eyes to the field of vision for one eye. De- 
tails concerning the types of error in various 
of the field are reported. In the second part o 
investigation striped patterns ranging in teiahtoene 
from .34 to 858 ml. were presented, one to each eye, 
the subject being required to indicate whether the 
directions of the striae were different or the same. 
There was some indication that brightnesses above 
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5 ml., when used as background surfaces for black 
strine, tend to obscure details in patterns viewed in 

the extreme periphery of the dark-adapted eye— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1311. Williams, BR. J. “Taste deficiency” for 
creatine. Science, 1931, 74, 597-598.—It. is found 
that creatine, a muscle constituent, varies from 
tasteless to bitter for different individuals. The 
problem is associated with the general one of indi- 
vidual metabolic idiosyncrasies and requires further 
study.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 

1312. Young, P. T. The réle of head movements 
in auditory localization. J. Exper. 
14, 95-124.—A series of studies wet we 
on the previous work by the author on the rire 
transposition of the ears. Four questions are at- 
tacked: (1) the lateral character of the phantom 
tone; (2) binaural direction: (3) monaural localiza- 
tion, and (4) the binaural estimation of distance. 
(1) Two hard rubber ear trumpets were adjusted in 
a frame and connected to ear pieces by means of 
rubber tubing. Clicks and a 400-cycle tone were 
used as stimuli. The axis of the trumpets could be 

in any position in space with respect to the 


No relation was found between trumpet axis and — 


aural axis. The phantom was always judged cor- 
rectly as to localization, ie., at the trumpet in reso- 
nance. 2. The phantom was localized upon an are 
in the rear of the head outside the field of vision; 
the angle with respect to the vertical varies with the 
individual and is independent of the binaural stim- 
ulus pattern. There are well defined individual dif- 
ferences in the restriction of the phantom’s course 
and in its displacement to R or L. No stimulus con- 
dition could found which would give a localiza- 
tion in front of the 8 or below the aural axis. Prob- 


lems of binaural direction are physically bidimen- 


sional and may be described on a single plane de- 
termined by the two trumpets at the source. (3) 
When head movements are rendered ineffective to 
change the monaural stimulus S ean discriminate 
between R and L, but objectively accurate estima- 
tions of direction apart from mere R and L are im- 
ible. Individuals differ markedly in monaural 
lizations. (4) Distance estimation varies with 
individuals and with practice and depends somewhat 
on the energy relations of the binaural stimulus. 
Failure to control head movements, even in small 
degree, has been an instrumental defect of many 
previous studies, since “a slight movement of a de- 
gree or so is sufficient to give a clue to the direction 
of the source.” When head movements are effective 
in ehanging the binaural stimulus pattern the audi- 
tory field is unrestricted and coextensive with visual- 
tactual space, and objectively reliable localizations 
are possible in three dimensions. When head move- 
ments are ineffective the auditory field is restricted 
to a single are outside the visual field and objective 
accuracy is limited to two dimensions.—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 
[See also abstracts 1264, 1265, 1535, 1536, 1537, 
1538, 1539, 1540.) 
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FEELING AND EMOTION 


1313. Britan, H. H. The affective consciousness. 
New York: Macmillan, 1931.. Pp. ix+ 391. $3.00. 
—The thesis of this text is that consciousness, and 
especially the affective consciousness, has a part to 

lay in determining man’s manifold activities. Thus 
t supplements such viewpoints as that of behaviorism, 
which. while valid, are inadequate. The application 
of the principle is traced through simple states of 
sensory pain and pleasure to the emotional com- 
ponents of esthetic, logical and ethical experiences, 
showing them to be inherently the same. The emo- 
tions are modifications of the affective consciousness, 
designed to meet situations for which simple pleas- 
antness and unpleasantness are inadequate. Each 
emotion impels to activity. One of the first laws of 
the affective life is that an immediate pleasure is 
more impellent than a remote one. Knowledge and 
emotion are complementary; neither alone is a true 
guide to conduct. The function of the affective con- 
sciousness, then, is “that it serves as a means of 
raising the cognitive conseiousness to a working po- 
tential.” Three chief forms of emotional stimula- 
tion are: objects and objective situations; perception 
of emotion in others (social stimulation); and ideas. 
The ethical emotion is a highly intellectual form of 
the affective life, and is characterized by a feeling 
of obligation, the transition from objective to sub- 
jective sanctions, and the feeling of its basic im- 
portance. All religious observances are evidences 
of the impulsion of the religious emotion. Emo- 
tional attitudes are formed around objects with 
which the individual experiences repeatedly some 

ronounced affective reaction. Each ehapter of the 
k is followed by references and topics for class 
diseussion.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


1314. Buscaino, V. M. Biologia della vita emo- 
tiva. (Biological aspects of the emotional life.) 
Bologna: Zanichelli—From a close study based 
upon a long series of experiments on the somatic 
manifestations of emotions the author formulates 
three general rules: (1) objectively considered, three 
variables enter into an emotion: innervation of 
striated muscles, autonomic imnervation, and the 
endocrine system; (2) emotions differ from one 
another aceording to the relative preponderance of 
their variables; and (3) some groups of cerebral 
cells become sensitized to chemical substances of 
endocrine origin in such a manner that a given emo- 
tional tone is associated with a particular variation 
of endoerine function. The author has shown ex- 
perimentally that somatic manifestations of emotions 
cannot be regarded as cortical in origin. Nervous 
and mental symptoms of hysteria and the traumatic 
neuroses are the consequences of non-psychieal, sub- 
cortical, vegetative endocrine processes, which domi- 
nate the mental make-up of the individual. On the 
basis of this biological coneeption of the emotions 
mental disorders are classified into dysphrenia, dys- 
thymia and schizophrenia; and the pathogenesis of 
dementia praeeox is explained by an organic lesion 
of the vegetative-affective centers and the cortical 
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and sub-cortical association tracts——-L. M. Hatfield 
(Maine). 

1315. Codet, H. Les émotifs et les impression- 
nables, leur psychophysiologie. (The emotional 
and the impressionable; their psychophysiology.) 
In L’Evolution Psychiatrique. Paris: Maloine, 1931. 
Pp. 9-22.—A methodical analysis of the emotional 
states founded upon clinical and organic psychiatry, 
their biology and their psychology. The author dis- 
tinguishes two great emotional types: one presents 
immediate externa] reactions, predominantly motor 
and quickly appeased; this is the sympathicotonic 
emotional; the other inhibits delayed repercussions, 
more mental and lasting longer; this is the vagotonie 
impressionable.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1316. Combe, L. L’émotion facteur de terrain. 
Sa valeur pathogéne et curative. (Emotion as a 
factor of the terrain. Its pathogenic and curative 
value.) Bull. méd., 45, 619-625.—Emotion, says the 
author, is difficult to define in current terms. It is 
a moral movement which disturbs and agitates. 
Everything oceurs as if there were only one emo- 
tion, which can excite or depress according to its 
causes, but which always brings about fatigue. 
Either through its intensity or through repetition, 
emotion seems to react on the bodily disposition in 
one of two ways: abruptly, after the manner of a 
colloidal shock, or slowly, transforming the primary 
terrain in such a way that it is rendered vulnerable 
to actions of a physical, chemical, or microbiological! 
order against which it seemed resistant. Thus, emo- 
tion ean be at one time an agent of shock and at 
another a terrain factor—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1317. Orosland, H. R., & Beck, Ik F. Objective 
measurements of emotion. A symposium of three 
experimental papers. Univ. Ore. Pubi., 1931, 1, 
No. 3, 133-202.—In the first paper, by Beck, The 
Relative Efficiency of Visual and Acoustical Presen- 
tations of Stimulus-Words in the Association-Reac- 
tion Test, the author investigates this efficiency as it 
is reflected in reaction-times, and, correlatively, the 
effect of controlling the factor of the presence of the 
experimenter by presenting the stimulus-words on a 
phonograph. Since the significant words were so to 
all the 55 men students, sophomores in college, all 
the subjects were considered “guilty.” Thus the 

roblem narrowed down to an investigation of the 

t method to reveal the “ guilt ” of the subject, i.e., 
that which “brings about the greatest comparative 
prolongation of the reaection-times to the significant 
and to the post-significant stimuli.” The list of 100 
word-stimuli contained 80 irrelevant nouns, of which 
60 were non-significant and 20 were post-significant, 
immediately following the 20 significant nouns. The 
three lists of words were equated for the three meth- 
ods, the visual, employing the tachistoseope, the 
auditory, from phonograph dises, and the oral, in 
whieh the experimenter used a lip-key. The results 
showed the shortest reaction-times to all three types 
of word stimuli with the visual method and the long- 
est with the oral. Correlations among the non-sig- 
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nificant, significant and post-significant time-data 
of any one series average .79=.03. Correlations 
show but smal] differences among the significant 
words of the three methods of presentation, with in- 
creasing differences for the -significant stimuli 
and the greatest for the non-significant words. This 
is interpreted as due to an attitude of wariness 
aroused by the signifieant words. The degree of the 
effect increases with each of the three trials. The 
reaction-times to the significant and to the post- 
significant words have the largest comparative pro- 
longation in the oral method. All 
show the comparative prolongation of the reaction- 
time to a significant stimulus with nearly equal ef- 
feetiveness. The oral method reveals most efficiently 
the comparative prolongation of the reaction-time to 
a post-significant stimulus. The second paper, by 
Crosland, is The Relative Efficacy of Visual and Two 
Auditory Methods of Presenting the Word-Stimuli 
in an Experiment which Combines the Association 
Reaction-Time Technique with the Psychogalvanic 
Technique. This investigation was synehronized 
with that described above, against which it was 
checked. The emotions evoked were evaluated in 
terms of psychogalvanie readings (PGR), both ab- 
solute (maximum excursion of the milliampere hand) 

and relative (difference between starting point and 
final termination of the hand). The latter were the 
more useful, as they differentiated better between the 
three types of stimuli. In each series there were 
marked differences between the three types of stim- 
uli, the significant stimuli leading in size of the 
relative PGR reaction. The largest difference oc- 
curred in the auditory series, next in the oral. Inter- 
series correlations show the greatest percentage of 
commonality between the significant stimuli, next 
between the post-significant, the irrelevant being last. 
The relative PGR records were very stable and con- 
sistent and the series resembled each other greatly. 
The auditory series exhibited the greatest commonal- 
ity between its three types of stimuli, followed elosel 

by the visual. The highest percen of saciiiliiael 
ity existed between the post-critical and irrelevant 
stimuli, the least between the significant and the 
post-critical words. The auditory series is ruled out 
because of mechanical difficulties with the phono- 
graph, and there is but little choice between the oral 
and visual methods. The third paper, by Crosland, 
is The Relation (Correlation) Obtaining Between 
Reaction-Time Data and Psychogalvanic Data in a 
Combination Experiment Comprising the Word- 
Association, Reaction-Time and Psychogalvanic Tech- 
niques. The difference between the median PGR 
deflection and the mean deflection, which is largely 
free from intellectual influences, would apparently 
be a more reliable measure of emotion than a similar 
difference in the reaction-time data, which are 
largely at the mercy of intellectual factors. How- 
ever, statistical reliability is high and nearly equal 
for reaction-time and relative psychogalvanie deflec- 
tions. Individual differenees are much greater with 
the latter measure, though a subject’s variation from 
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his own mean is higher in reaction-time data. Con- 
trary to Hathaway, there is practically no correla- 
tion between reaction-time and the relative PGR 
deflections. Nor is there correlation between the 
latter and intelligence. Tendencies towards neu- 
roticism as shown by the Thurstone-Thurstone test 
have low negative correlations with sizes of relative 
PGR excursions. A detailed and extensive bibli 
raphy is appended.—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. 
Children’s Court). 

1318. Goodenough, F. L., & Tinker, M. A. The 
relative potency of facial expression and verbal 
description of stimulus in the judgment of emotion. 
J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 365-370.—Photographs 
representing fear, anger, disgust, and sympathy 
were paired with each of a series of verbal descrip- 
tions of situations which might be ex to elicit 
the emotional expressions. A multiple choice tech- 
nique leaving provision for voluntary reports was 
used. In 4 out of 16 presentations the Soatatlen 
corresponded with the photograph, in the others 

hotograph and situation varied. 321 college stu- 
es acted as subjects. Identification in terms of 
the situation was somewhat more frequent than 


identification on the basis of photographs. 89% of | 


judgments were accurate when both photograph and 
situation corresponded. About 72% of judgments 
were correct for a group which made its judgments 
upon the basis of photographs alone. Situations 

one gave an accuracy of 99%. There is a discus- 
sion of + possible reasons for the results—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 
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1319. Cornelissen, C. Enfants et adultes devant 
la verité. (Children and adults in relation to the 
truth.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 237-238.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1320. Dugas, L. La valeur pratique de la vérité. 
(The practical value of truth.) — et vie, 
1931, Mi 235-237.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1321, Leroux, E. Les deux écueils de l’intelli- 
gence. (The two dangers of intelligence.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1931, 5, 244-245.—Intelligence is an admir- 
able instrument, of which mediocre use is often made 
because of two reasons, which are apparently in op- 
position. The first is that our intelligence is too 
often the slave of our habits and of our emotions, 
and the second is that, becoming only critical, it can 
be estranged from the self. Excess of subjectivity 
or excess of objectivity are two expressions of the 
same vice, mental inertia, the instinctive repugnance 
toward the unknown and often toward sudden 
changes which the march toward truth demands.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1322. McGeoch, G. ©. Whole-part problem. 
Psychol. Bull., 1931, 28, 713-739.—A critical analy- 
sis is made of thirty investigations, including those 
on serial nonsense syllables, on paired associates, on 
poetry, on prose, and on acts of skill; with the net 
yield that while the data give a somewhat consistent 
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showing in favor of the whole method with the abler, 
practical subjects, there is really no inherently su- 
perior method. The efficieney of any method turns 
out on analysis to be a funetion of many interacting 
factors: the age, ete., of the subjects; the character 
of the material; the practice periods; the form of 
the part method used; the method of measuring the 
efficiency both of learning and of retention; the 
length of interval—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

1323. Musatti, C. L. Ricerche sperimentali sulle 
leggi dell’ apprendimento valutativo. (Experimental 
investigations on the laws of evaluative learning.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 68-71—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1324. Musatti, C. L. Elementi di psicologia della 
testimonianza. (Elements of the psychology of 
testimony.) Padua: Cedam, 1931. . 249. Lire 
32.—The eight chapters of this work em the fol- 
lowing headings: the psychology of verbal testimony; 
factors in the pereeption of errors of testimony; 
errors of comparison and errors of judgment; 
analysis of a concrete situation of immediate testi- 
mony; the mnemonic deformation; spontaneous 
testimony, questioning, confession; detecting the 
facts; the method for the detection of truth-telling 
and lying. —A. Angyal (Turin). 

1325. Sageret, J. L’effort vers la vérité. (The 
striving toward truth.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 
238-239.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1326. Schumacher, W. Die eidetische Pahigkeit 
bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. (LHidetic imagery 
in children and adolescents.) Hilfsschule, 1931, 6, 
324-350.—The author’s own investigations and a 
critical inspection of the work published until now 
im Germany are the basis for his arguments. He 
holds that the theory advoeated by the Marburg 
school (BE. R. Jaensch) has not yet been proven. 
This theory assumes that the perception of the image, 
out of which the perception, the after-image and the 
presentation of the stimulus first develops, is still an 
undifferentiated unity. The so-called “ unity phase” 
is found in the beginning of child development. The 
author maintains, in agreement with other imvesti- 
gators, that the acceptanee by the Marburg school of 
the existence of deviations from the Emmertschen 
law in an individual of latent eidetie aptitude is 
not justified. In his arguments over the educational 
meaning of eidetie ability, the author points out that 
valuable results were gained for educational a 
tice through the method of investigation of E. R. 
Jaensch and Kroh.—W. Nolte (Berlin). 

1327. Second, J. Affirmation et verité. (Affirma- 
tion and truth.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 234-244.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

[See also abstract 1493.] 
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1328. Austregesilo, A. Rigidez descerebrada en 
clinica. (Decerebrate rigidity in the elinie.) Rev. 
oto-newro-oftal., 1931, 6, 483-488.—One of the most 
important problems of eontemporary neurology is 
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that of decerebrate rigidity in man. The condition 
is produced following various lesions in the mid- 
brain, pons, olivary nuclei and even the cerebellum. 
The author indieates the characteristic manifesta- 
tions produced in the subject. Among those cited 
are plasticity and tonic reflexes. The clinical pic- 
ture is not as complete in man as in animals. The 
condition appears in a fragmentary manner, or it 
may be accompanied by symptoms of another na- 
ture which renders the establishment of a diagnosis 
diffieult. Concerning the localization of decerebrate 
rigidity centers, no definite agreement among authors 
is found. The center involved may be in either the 
red nucleus, motor nuclei or Deiters’ nuclei. The 
possibility is admitted that catatonic and hysterical 
states might possibly give rise to decerebrate rigid- 
ity. The work of O. de Almeida is cited concerning 
the influence of cutaneous excitations on the pro- 
duction of muscle tonus. The author stresses the im- 

rtance of these excitations in considering decere- 
rate rigidity due to the fact that “the tonus of 
flexion in mammals is a cutaneous reflex.”—C. C. 
Neet (Clark). 

1329. Briicke, E., & Krannich, E. Uber den Ein- 
fluss des Sympathicus auf die Sensibilitét. (Con- 
cerning the influence of the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem on sensitivity.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
1931, 228, 222-267—From the experiment, in which 
the sympathetic system of a frog was stimulated and 
the chronaxy recorded, no conclusion was drawn ex- 
cept that the shortened chronaxy noticed must de- 
pend on a sympathetic influence on the peripheral 
system, since stimulation of the sympathetic has no 
effect on the rheobase.—D. 8. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


1330. Burridge, W. The mechanism of personal- 
ity. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 708-722.—An advance 
in musele science indicates the restating or discard- 
ing of some of the present special hypotheses of men- 
tal science. Duality of musele structure points to 
two anatomically and physiologically distinct parts 
in every organ. In mind there should be a respond- 
ing thoughts (the psychic part), and an ex- 
citable part in immediate contact with the environ- 
ment of the whole organ and determining the 
activity of the responding part (the neural part). 
The author found in muscles two types of augmenta- 
tion of activity, the rapid and the hysteresial or 
lagging-behind change mediated by aggregation 
changes in a colloidal system, called perseveration 
by the psychologist, after-images by the ophthalmo- 
logist. They are properties of such other colloidal 
systems as are the nerve-trunk and nerve-cell, are not 
erg to the reflex are alone, and emphatically 

o not belong to the synapse, whose only duty is 
passive conduction. Since thoughts resemble alloys, 
by deduction the mind may be divided, spectrum 
like, into a central, cognoscible region where thoughts 
are what we think they should be and on either side 
an infra-cognoseible and an ultra-cognoscible region. 
The first is subdivided into the para-critical or emo- 
tional region, and the eu-critical, a region of sound, 
solid faet. There is a dimly-lighted or hypophasic 
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region between the eu-critical and the infra-cog- 
noscible region, and possibly a paranoiac or ultra- 
eritieal region between the para-critical proper and 
the ultra-cognoscible. The mind is a storehouse of 
memory-traces ,(neurograms), and a manufactory of 
a judging or conscious-making factor. On this basis 
the mechanism of personality is described in detail. 
—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 


1331. Kappers, C. U. A. The development of the 
cortex and the functions of its layers. J. Ment. 
Sci., 1931, 77, 692-700.—The primitive arrangement 
of the cortex in the palaeo- and archipallium has two 
cell layers: the lamima granularis, mainly receptive- 
correlative in function, and the deep pyramids, cor- 
ticofugal and commissural efferent in fin ction. This 
lamination obtains in semen sod in the neocortex, ex- 
cept that the receptive-correlative granular layer has 
given rise to supra-granular cells, which again are 
subdivided into two sub-laminae; the upper cells 
remain smaller and the cells nearer the granularis 
become pyramidal in form. Kuhlenbeck and Faul 
pie neo ntly offer a neurobiotactic explanation of 
the development of the supra-granular layer. As in 
the palaeocortex and in the archicortex the afferent 
cortical fibers carrying corticopetal impulses run in 
the zonal layer (shown fundamentally the pri- 
mary and secondary olfactory tracts), so in the neo- 
cortex, callosum fibers and some of the ascending 
thalamic fibers run between the surface and granular 
layer of the cortex. Since this space originally was 
an important region for corticopetal impulses, it 
might be expected that these impulses should give 
-_ to a much greater outgrowth of matrix cells of 

a layer in a superficial direction and to 
ormation of larger supra-granular cell-layers.— 
on P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 


1332. Kreezer, G., & Darge, H. Auditory action 
currents. Science, 1932, 75, 105.—On repeating the 
experiments of Wever and Bray, under conditions 
which Wever and Bray specify as adequate, the au- 
thors find that when certain sources of error are ex- 
eluded, negative results are always obtained. In- 
duction effects produced by the presence of a trans- 
mitter system, such as was used by Wever and Bray, 
or by the action of other electrical instruments in 
which the sound stimuli can occasion currents or 
modifications of current which can in turn induce 
upon the amplifying system, must be definitely con- 
trolled before the effect can be conclusively attributed 
to action currents of the acoustic nerve.—N. Goldman 
(Clark). 


1333. Page, I. H. Einfiihrung in die Chemie des 


Nervensystems. (Introduction to the chemistry of 
the nervous system.) Fortsch. d. Neur., Psychiat., 
u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 491-503.—The author describes 
the biochemical methods which are applicable in 
neurology and psychiatry or will probably be so in 
the future. Mental diseases are no exception to the 
rule that every sickness is either ca or acecom- 
panied by disturbances of metabolism. In a study 
of the patient’s general metabolism one should de- 
termine (1) basal metabolism, when the patient is 
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ealmly lying down with a minimum of activity of 
brain, muscles, and digestive organs, (2) the rise 
resulting from taking food, and (3) the rise oer 
muscular activity. The main purpose of determin- 
ing basal metabolism is to diagnose gross anomalies 
of internal secretion. The author describes also the 
changes found in states of stupor, manic-depressive 
insanity, hypnosis, encephalitis lethargica, dementia 
praecox, ete. Regulation of body temperature is al- 
tered during hypnotic sleep. If the hypnotized patient 
is not actually cold but the idea of cold dness is merely 
to him, his oxygen consumption increases 
30-40%. Eating always increases metaboli but 
different foods differ markedly in the d rise 
that they occasion. The amino acids of egg " white 
seem to have a specific dynamic effect on cell activity. 
In schizophrenia, this specific dynamic effect is often 
but not ean diminished. Under the general head- 
ing of carbohydrate metabolism, the author describes 
the glucose tolerance test, blood sugar determination, 
and blood lactic acid. Under fat metabolism, he dis- 
cusses unsaturated fatty acids, hosphatida, and cho- 
lesterin. Under protein metabotiam, he gives the 
normal figures for total protein in serum, and for 


albumen, globulin, non-protein nitrogen, urea nitro- — 


gen, uric acid, creatinin, amino acids, and ammonia 
nitrogen. Under mineral metabolism, he discusses 
first the sodium-potassium-calcium-magnesium bal- 
ance. In the different diseases this balance is char- 
acteristically disturbed. In tetany, calcium is me 
whereas phosphorus and sodium are ordinarily hi 
He deseribes methods of analyzing blood and urine 
for these elements and also for phosphorus and iron. 
The acid-base metabolism is important, because alka- 
linity increases nerve irritability, and hence alkalosis 
is associated with tetany; acidity decreases the re- 
of nerves, and acidosis results in coma. 

ae but promising field is the study of 
uaa acid in the blood, urine, and cerebrospinal fluid 
of the mentally diseased, especially the manic-depres- 
sives and epilepties. Blood volume is easily deter- 
mined by injecting a colloidal dye, such as 
red, and determining colorimetrically the dilution of 
this dye in a specimen of plasma, but the method 
has never been applied practically to the mentally 
diseased. The determination of bromides in blood is 
especially significant because of the uncontroiled use 
of bromides as a sedative. Bromide poisoning is 
commoner among the mentally ill than was once sup- 
posed. The chemical methods are described in con- 
siderable detail—M. F. Martin (West Springfield, 
Mass.). 

[See also abstracts 1285, 1432.] 
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1334. Albernaz, P. M. O nistagmo cefilico de 
posigfo. (Cephalic nystagmus of position.) Rev. 
oto-neuro-oftal., 1931, 6, 489-496.—The author ex- 
plains the word nystagmus, the nature of cephalic 
nystagmus, and adds that finding such a condition as 
a spontaneous phenomenon is exceedingly rare. 
Some cases are cited from literature. The details of 
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a clinieal case are presented in which the author 
studies the labyrinthine apparatus. He concludes 
that this case is unique in that the nystagmus appears 
spontaneously, corresponding to certain positions of 
the head; the nystagmus is due to or re | of 
the semi-circular canals and the macular (otolith) 
organs.—C. C. Neet (Clark). 

1335. Banissoni, F. Importanza della educazione 
fisica alla luce di recenti dottrine psicologiche. 
(The importance of physical training in the light of 
recent psychological teachings.) Riv. sci. appl. 
educ. fis. e giovanile, 1930, 6, 1-12.—The author dis- 
cusses on Freudian and Adlerian bases the importance 
of physical training in child and adoleseent psychol- 
ogy. More than anything else he emphasizes the 
value of physical training which endeavors to de- 
velop a society of high average level rather than one 
of virtuosos.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1336. Cuff, N. B. A study of eyedness and hand- 
edness. J. Exper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 164~-175.—Ten 
tests of eye and hand usage were given to 237 chil- 
dren and 109 college students. A modification of 
Parsons’ instrument, called a manoptometer, the au- 
thor claims “ shows that from 20 to 30 per cent are 

robably natively left handed.”—S. Renshaw (Ohio 
tate.) 

1337. Ferriére, A. Instincts, tendances et carac- 
tére. (Instinets, tendencies and character.) Pasy- 
chol. et vie, 1931, 5, 207-209.—The error of educa- 
tion, says the author, consists in imposing useless 
goals upon the individual, which do not help him in 
his own individual progress. It should, on the con- 
trary, pick out from the instinets those tendencies 
which are vital and coordinate them. It is not a 
question of exteriorizing all tendencies, whatever 
they may be; this means momentary caprices and 
disordered passions. It is necessary to cultivate 
those which are profound, durable and healthy.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1338. Galdo, L. Per la ricerca delle attitudini 
muscolari. (On the investigation of muscular apti- 
tudes.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., 
Torino, 1929. Pp. 174-177.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1339. Galli, A. Resistenza elettrica del organismo 
umano e correnti di azione neuromuscolari nei pro- 
cessi psichici. (Electrical resistance of the human 
organism and neuro-museular action currents in the 
ogo ow processes.) Atti d. Pontifica Accad., 1931, 

, 287-288.—Experiments carried out by the author 
in Gemelli’s laboratory for psychology are deseribed 
briefly and the results summarized.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

1340. Helsmoortel, J., & Nyssen, R. Considéra- 
tions sur quelques réfiexes cochléaires. (Observa- 
tions on certain cochlear reflexes.) Bull. méd., 45, 
732-735.—The authors review the objective criteria 
of cochlear excitability: the general muscular reflex, 
the eochleo-palpebral reflex, the psychogalvanic re- 
flex, and the cardio-vaseular reactions. They studied 
the cochleo-plethysmographie reactions in normal 
subjects and in eases of complete labyrinthine and 
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residual deafness. Plethysmography, they say, gives 
an approximate determination of the degree of coch- 
lear excitability where there is a positive reaction. 
However, in the absence of reaction, one has no right 
to assume causes of a psychological nature capable of 
preventing vaso-constriction as a result of the absence 
of cochlear excitability—-Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1341. P., & Mantovani, G. Cultura 
fisica. (Physical culture.) Milan: Hoepli, 1931. 
Pp. 308. Lire 16—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1342. Macquart, BR. Automatisme et volonté. 
(Automatism and will.) Rev. phil., 1931, 31, 478- 
522.—The author studied the manifestations of vol- 
untary activity in the motor sphere. The article is 
divided into three parts. First, the author trained 
his subjects to acquire a well-established automatism 
for a simple movement, and he explains the indica- 
tions of differential psychology which he found in 
the acquiring of this automatism. Second, after this 
automatism was well established, he asked his sub- 
jects to make a comparison between it and the vol- 
untary performance of movements of a similar na- 
ture. Finally, going further into the domain of the 
will, he experimented on the motives of choice which 
precede and condition a voluntary act. He thinks 
that there seem to be different forms of learning: (1) 
in regard to the processes used, and (2) in regard to 
the greater or lesser degree of facility experienced 
in the aequiring of a useful automatic action.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1343. Miles, W. RB. Measures of certain human 
abilities throughout the life span. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sei., 1931, 17, 627-633.—This study is of a re- 
search program conducted at Stanford University, 
investigating certain abilities of the later age groups 
with special completeness and in direct comparison 
with younger groups studied under the same external 
conditions. The subjects for the main portion of the 
gene study were 331 males, ranging from 6 to over 

years of age. The two functions studied were 
manual motility and reaction speed, each of which 
was measured by several tests. Great individual dif- 
ferences were found in both functions, but in gen- 
era] there was an increase in these abilities up to 
the age of 20 or 30 and a deeline thereafter. The 
correlation ratios between age and the motor ability 
seores, including women as well as men, ranged from 
46 to .67. Product-moment correlation coefficients 
for men only, and with various age groups, ranged 
from .28 to .65.—J. C. Kurtz (Washington, D. C.). 


1344. Nice, L. B., & Neill, A. J. Further obser- 
vations on tonus rhythms in diaphragm muscle. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1910-1920, 1 (Univ. Okla. 
Bull., N. 8. No. 220),°77.—Previous investigators 
have indicated that the oscillations in diaphragm 
muscle of dog and rabbit during normal sleep and 
under anesthesia were of central origin. The present 
experimenters proceeded on the assumption that 
these oseillations might be due to changes in irrita- 
bility of the musele itself. This fact was established 
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and then stimulating artificially the peripheral 

of the phrenic in the cat and dog. Under their ex- 
perimental procedure the diaphragm gave tonus 
rhythms similar to the oscillations that appear when 
the nerves are intact.—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1345. Nice, M. M. Handedness and speech. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1922, 2 (Univ. Okla. Bull., 
N. 8. No. 247), 10.—The subjects were seven chil- 
dren, six girls and one boy, who were very slow in 

development and at the same time were am- 
bidextrous. explanation of speech retardation 
might be that as long as the dominant hand center 
was not definitely settled the speech center could not 
be located.—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1346. Peterson, J., & Allison, L. W. Controls of 
the eye-wink mechanism. J. Exper. Psychol., 193 
14, 144-154.—Rates of voluntary blinks were fo 
to be consistent and individually characteristic at a 
mean of about 3.7 winks per sec. The winks can be 

self-counted. The authors believe the wink mecha- 
nism is a good one for experiments on voluntary con- 
trols, set, ete.—S. Renshaw (Ohio State). 


1347. Petrovic, A., & Tschemolossow, A. Zur 
Frage iiber “ willkiirliche” Pupillenerweiterung. 
(On the question of voluntary dilation of the pupil.) 
Klin. Monatsbl. f. Augenhk., 1931, 85, 23-44. Tn 
the reported instance (the subject was an alana 
director of the ophthalmologic elinie), the voluntary 
dilation of the pupil sueceeded only indirectly be- 
cause of the influence of the will of the subject on the 
nerve-musele of the pupil. The observer 
to himself through strength of will a frightened and 
nightmarish sensation. This feeling of anxiety im- 
mediately brought about an acceleration of the pulse. 
—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1348. Rosenblueth, A.. & Cannon, W. B. Studies 
on the conditions of activity in the endocrine or- 
gans. XXVIII. Some effects of sympathin on the 
nictitating membrane. Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 99, 
398-407.—The smooth muscle of the nictitating 
membrane of the eat when properly prepared may be 
used to record both qualitatively and quantitatively 
the presence of adrenin and sympathin in the cir- 
culating blood stream. Using this method it was 
found that sympathin is produced when either oc- 
easionally contracted smooth museles or tonically 
contraeted smooth muscles are stimulated by sympa- 
thetic impulses. The amount of sympathin so pro- 
duced depends on the size of the area stimulated. 
Sympathin and adrenin, when liberated in the eir- 
culation at the same time, act cooperatively.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 


1349. Tashjean, E. A new method for the meas- 
urement of the will power; a preliminary report. 
Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 86-87.—The author pro- 
poses to measure individual differences in volitional 
control by determining how long a subject ean econ- 
trol a breathing voluntarily—A. G. Bills (Chi- 
cago). 


1345-1352 


1350. Wachholder, K., & Ledebur, F. v. Die 
Erregbarkeit der “tonischen” und “nicht ton- 
ischen” Fasern eines Muskels bei directer und 
indirecter Reizung. (The excitability of “tonic” 
and “not tonic” fibers of a muscle in direct and in- 
direct stimulation.) Pflig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 
1931, 228, 183-197.—It was found in this experiment 
that in direct stimulation the “ not tonic” fibers are 
less excitable, if the duration of stimulation is short, 
than are the “tonic” fibers. In the case of indirect 
stimulation, the excitability of the two kinds of fibers 
was approximately equal. There seems to be a 
hete mism between the nerve and muscle excita- 
bility in the case of the “not tonic” fibers.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 

[See also abstracts 1281, 1285, 1318, 1360, 1372, 
1648, 1583, 1584.] 
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1351. Aptel, E. Etude sur tes nidifications de 
l’Halictus Malachurus K. Generation d’été. (A 
study of nest making in Halictus Malachurus 
The summer generation.) Bull. Soc. entomol., 1931, 
No. 15, 219-222.—In a general way, each bee ’ makes 


its cells as if it were alone, without becoming inter- | 


ested in the work of its neighbors or taking umbrage 
at their presence. The whole of the nest building is 
the result of this general indifference. These work- 
ers also preserve their characteristics as solitary 
Hymenoptera.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1352. Breitenbecher, J. K. Responses of Bruchus 
to modified environments. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1923, 3 (Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 271), 32-40.— 
This is the report of the responses of the four-spotted 
cow eed weevil (Bruchus quadrimaculatus) to vary- 

and conditions of moisture. This species 
jad a “life ¢ cycle of four stages, egg, larva, pupa, and 
adult. It has been found that 100° F. is the opti- 
mum temperature for genetic researches, and with 
this condition the entire cycle may be completed 
within 19 days. The results of nine experiments 
dealing with this species may be summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) There was enough moisture in the air or 
the seeds for normal reproduction, but the time re- 
quired might be as much as 79 days. (2) The num- 
ber of progeny was dependent upon the amount of 
moisture. (3) Higher temperatures caused fewer 
progeny because of lowered humidity. (4) As to 
the effects of acids, a very weak solution of sulphuric 
hastened reproduction, producing the greatest num- 
ber of progeny in the shortest time; nitric acid re- 
tarded reproduction and produced a lethal effect in 
stronger solutions; and hydrochloric was the great- 
est retarder to development. (5) Alkali retarded the 
life cycle. (6) The fumes of aleohol were lethal in 
their effect and completely inhibited reproduction. 
(7) Of the different mutants (red, black, wild stock, 
gray, tan, white), the red had the highest death 
point (50.5° C.) and the white the lowest (47° C.). 
(8) When placed in cow-pea meal there was no re- 
production; that is, the larvae must have something 
to bore into. (9) wale 
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soaked in water for one hour or more, although soak- 
ing for 30 minutes merely prolonged the life eyele. 
This indieates that the larvae eannot live in 
from which certain vitamins or other essentials have 
been leached out.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1353. Bryan, A. H., & Gaiser, D. W. The infiu- 
ence of diet and the anterior pituitary growth hor- 
mone‘on the growth rate of adolescent rats. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1932, 99, 379-390.—Three factors were 
found to be active in affecting the growth rate of rats 
in this series of experiments: (1) the individual 

wth potential of the particular rat; (2) the qual- 
ity of the diet; (3) the injection of the growth hor- 
mone. The rapidity of growth in the injected ani- 
mals was limited in the majority of cases by the diet 
offered to those animals, and to a lesser extent by the 
growth potential of each particular animal.—Cc. 
Landis (N . Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 

1354. Combes, M. Sur les larves de fourmis 
proménees pendant la nuit par des Formica fusca et 
des Formica pratensis dans six boites 4 observa- 
tions. (On ant larvae moved about during the 
night by Formica fusca and Formica pratensis in six 
observation boxes.) Ann. des sci. nat., 1931, 14, 
275-280.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1355. Crabb, E. D. A note on the relation of 
heat and moisture to the behavior of the Texas land 
snail. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1922, 2 (Univ. Okla. 
Bull., N. 8. No. 247), 10-11.—These observations 
concerned Bulimulus dealbatus, B. mooreanus and 
B. parriarcha near Fort Worth, Texas, 1917-1918. 
These snails are rarely active between eight o’clock 
in the morning and sunset unless cloudy weather 
prevails. This led to the assumption that moisture 
rather than darkness was the controlling factor in 
their activity, and an experiment was designed to 
test the validity of the assumption. Increased ac- 
tivity after a rain or after the mollusks had been im- 
mersed in water led to the conelusion that moisture 
rather than darkness or heat was the factor to which 
they were responding—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1356. Crabb, E. D. Observation on the behavior 
of a male dickcissel, Spiza americana, during the 
nesting period. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1922, 2 (Univ. 
Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 247), 11-12.—This male took 
no part in nest-building, incubation or rearing the 
young, but sang while the female did the work. He 
used force to cause her to resume incubation after 
being frightened from her nest. The female deposited 
five eggs, laying one each day for five consecutive 
mornings. The incubation period was 250 to 255 
hours or between 10 and 11 days—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

1357. Cros, A. Biologie des Méloés. (The biol- 
ogy of Meloés.) Amn. des sci. nat., 1931, 14, 189- 
227.—Meloés undergoes seven changes before reach- 
ing the final state, a fact that explains why the spe- 
cies has been studied so long under several names. 
In the adult stage the animals are herbivorous, being 
in general lovers of sunlight and being able to feign 
death for several hours when captured. Their eggs 
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are laid in the ground. As soon as the larvae hateh, 
they scatter in different directions and climb plants, 

icularly honey-producing ones, where they lie 
im ambush waiting for Hymenoptera which come for 
honey. They try to attach themselves to the latter 
and thus to penetrate into their nests. However, it 
sometimes happens that the larvae make a mistake, 
choosing insects which cannot further their develop- 
ment. When the larvae are once inside the bee’s nest, 
they immediately attack the eggs of the bees, taking 
then their second larval form and continuing their 
nourishment by eating the honey. In the third stage, 
the larvae are obliged to leave the cells, which are 
now emptied of their contents, and to seek their sus- 
tenance outside. They change their diet and, instead 
of being honey-eaters, become carnivorous, devouring 
the neighboring bee larvae. Finally, they cease to 
eat, bury themselves in the ground, and undergo their 
last metamorphosis. The same insect, according to 
its stage of development, is thus honey-eating, car- 
nivorous, or herbivorous.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


1358. Dennis, W. The proprioceptive ability of 
the white rat. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 379-392. 
—The problem was to determine whether a simple 
maze could be accurately run upon the basis of pro- 
prioceptive cues alone. In the first experiment the 
rats were required to locate a wire ladder in the cen- 
ter of an open space, the only orientation being that 
given them by a short alley through which they en- 
tered the space. At the top of the ladder they found 
an oul. pathway roy to food. The apparatus 
was constantly rotated to eliminate fixed extra-appa- 
ratus stimuli. Rats trained in the light could not 
directly locate the ladder in darkness. Blind rats 
were unable to exceed an accuracy of 7% in locating 
the ladder. Similar results were obtained when the 
animals were placed in the center of a circular appa- 
ratus and required to locate food at the edge of the 
cirele straight ahead from the small entrance alley. 
The smal! central alley was oriented so that the only 
constant feature of the situation was that of going 
straight ahead after leaving the alley. Normal ani- 
mals learned the problem, but blinded animals had 
an average error of 15.2°. The author claims that 
proprioception is not accurate enough to explain 
maze orientation. Exteroceptive stimuli are essential 
for accurate performance. Bibliography—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1359. Dunlap, K., Gentry, E., & Zeigler, T. The 
behavior of white rats under food and electric shock 
stimulation. J. Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 371-378. 
—60 rats were trained to pass through a door lead- 
ing from one compartment to another in order to ob- 
tain food. Their behavior was then observed when 
obstrueted by (1) an electric grid, and (2) a laced 
wire barrier. “ Significant differences in behavior 
were noted, and the presumption raised that strength 
of ‘drive’ and minimal strength of discouraging 
shock are not related in any simple way.” A com- 
parison of results obtained with shock currents of 
.044, .088, and .176 milliamperes respectively when 
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the animals, upon receiving a shock in one compart- 
ment, were required to run to the other compartment 
shows the me vo shock to be most efficient.—W. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1360. Evans, H. M. Testicular degeneration due 
to inadequate vitamin A in cases where E is ade- 
quate. Amer. J. Physiol., 1932, 99, 477-486.—Male 
rats maintained on diets adequate in vitamin E and 
low in vitamin A become sterile by the third month 
of life, though when entirely without E and with ade- 
quate A, sterility does not supervene until later.—C. 
Landis (N. Y. Psychiatrie Institute). 

1361. Guillaume, P., & Meyerson, I. Recherches 
sur l’usage de l’instrument chez les singes. II. 
L’'intermédiaire lié l'objet. (Researches concern- 
ing the ape’s use of instruments. II. The inter- 
mediary attached to the object.) J. de psychol., 
1931, 28, 481-555.—A continuation of the authors’ 
attempt to analyze the implement-using behavior of 
chimpanzees. In this paper the stimulus-object (a 
banana) is attached to a cord, a piece of wood, or 
some other instrument. Various obstacles are intro- 
duced, as in the work of Kéhler and Yerkes, and the 
behavior manifested during the solutions is deseribed. 
42 diagrams and 3 plates illustrate the various situa- 
tions used. Situations in which a detour was in- 
volved were most difficult. The great adaptability of 
the animals is stressed, the authors feeling that no 
simple mechanical explanation of the behavior is pos- 
sible—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1362. Hull, C. L. The goal-gradient hypothesis 
and maze learning. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 25-43. 
—The hypothesis, which is an extension of Hull’s 
goal reaction hypothesis, is that the goal reaction 
gets conditioned most strongly to the stimuli preced- 
ing it, and the other reactions in the sequence get 
conditioned to their stimuli, with a strength inversely 
—— to their temporal or spatial remoteness 
rom the goal reaction. Since this assumes a gradient, 
which is related to the goal, he calls it a goal- 
gradient. The shape of this gradient is shown, by 
reference to Yoshioka’s experiment in selection of 
maze pathways by the rat, to be positively accel- 
erated, and to conform to the logarithmic law. The 
author deduces ten actual behavior phenomena from 
his principle, such as choice of shorter path, order 
of elimination of blind alleys, relative rates of loco- 
motion in different parts of the maze, ete—A. G. 
Bilis (Chicago). 

1363. Howell, L. D. The relation of the social, 
economic and educational development of farmers to 
their membership in organizations. Proc. Okla. 
Acad. Sci., 1927, 7 (Univ. Okla. Bull., N. S$. No. 409), 
213-218.—* Although the farmers as a whole in the 
area surveyed had not been great joiners of organi- 
zations, had not made very high grade in school, had 
not made a very rapid economic progress, and had a 
relatively low standard of living as compared to 
farmers in other sections of the country and to peo- 
ple engaged in other industries, the data presented 
appear to justify the conclusion that members of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association were on the 
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1360-1366 
average greater supporters of other organizations, 


were economically more progressive, were education- 
ally more advanced and maintained a higher standard 
of living than farmers whe were not members of this 
association.”—M. 0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1364. Karn, H. W. Visual pattern discrimination 
in dogs. Univ. Pitt. Bull., 1931, 7, 391-392.—Pre- 
liminary — of an experiment in which dogs gave 
evidence of possessing good pattern vision.—N. L. 
Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1365. McAllister, W. G. A further study of the 
delayed reaction in the albino rat. Comp. Psychol. 
Monog., 1932, 8, No. 2. Pp. 103.—In an apparatus 
differing from preceding ones, in that the animal was 
kept moving during the period of delay and in that 

y two choices were offered, white rats were able 
to delay for a maximum period of 11% seconds. 
(The criterion was 80% correct responses in 40 con- 
secutive trials.) This delay was shorter than that 
estimated for Hunter’s animals. Overt bodily orien- 
tation was not necessary. “The experimental evi- 
dence presented indicates that some of the animals 
reacted on the basis of some intra-organic cues, the 


nature of which cannot be determined from the data. | 


.. -” Visual, auditory, and kinesthetic stimuli were 
effective, although visual and auditory stimuli were 
most effective, in leading to correct delays. Bibliog- 
raphy.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1366. Nice, L. B., & Todd, J. B. The activities 
of young chicks after the removal of their semicir- 
cular canals. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1926, 6, Pt. I 
(Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 348), 52-53.—When 
the semi-circular canals were removed from one side 
of the chick the following results were obtained: (1) 
forced position or torsion of the head toward the in- 
jured side; (2) im all but two cases (total number 
not given) the forced position appeared immediately 
after the operation, the interval for the two excep- 
tions being 3 days and 11 days; (3) in chicks from 
2 to 30 days old forced position usually lasted 3 to 
5 days, while for those 6 to 8 weeks old this dura- 
tion was as long as 3 weeks; (4) whirling movement 
toward the operated side occurred in all subjects, al- 
though in many chicks it did not last long—from 
1 to 7 days; and (5) normal wing positions were 
altered, that is, when the birds were suspended by 
the feet, the wing on the operated side was held up 
and the other was relaxed. The following observa- 
tions were made concerning those birds in which the 
canals were removed from both sides: (1) forced 
position took place first on one side and later on the 
other in 6 cases and in another the head was drawn 
back in the median plane; and (2) whirling move- 
ments lasted for a number of weeks, and even after 
these subjeets were grown, they could be identified 
by the sharp turns they made while running. This 
was also true of one chick 6 weeks old with uni- 
lateral operation. In general it was observed that 
recovery from the effects of removal of the canals 
was more rapid in chicks under 3 weeks of age than 
in older ones.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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1367. Nice, M. M. Some experiences with mourn- 
ing doves in captivity. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1910- 
1920, 1 (Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 220), 57-65.— 
This is the report of a study of the activities of two 
male mourning doves (Zenaidwra macroura margi- 
nella) from fall until spring, 1919-1920. Their re- 
actions to each other and to human beings, their vocal 
development, their growth in weight, their food pref- 
erences and the date of their maturing are recorded. 
A list of seven references is appended—M. 0. Wil- 
son (Oklahoma). 

1368. Patrick, J. R. The effect of emotional 
stimuli on the activity, level of the white rat. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 357-364.—Rats were placed 
in Dashiell’s “ activity ” maze one and one-half hours 
after eating and a pair of buzzers were sounded to 
produce an emotional reaetion. The behavior of the 
animals was recorded, in terms of distance travelled, 
during a two-minute daily period. The data indi- 
eate decreased activity level as a result of emotional 
stimulation when no “drive” is present. A control 
group placed in the same maze with the same degree 
of hunger, but with no emotional stimulation, showed 
27% more activity than the experimental group. 
These results differ from those found for emotional 
situations in the usual experimental maze where the 
animal is hungry.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1369. Rennie, A. E., & Weese, A. 0. Hibernation 
studies I. Behavior of Rana during the hibernation 
period. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1928, 8, 84-90.—The 
[— covered by this experiment was November 5, 

926, to March 23, 1927. During this period reeords 
were kept of temperature, direction and velocity of 
wind, amount of rainfall, ete., by the local meteoro- 
logical station, which was located within half a block 
of the experimental area in the town of Norman, 
Oklahoma. Temperatures ranged from 0° to 26° C. 
Of 18 frogs, 13 lost weight, the greatest loss being 
7.3 grams and the average 4.65 grams. The other 
five gained an average of 2.48 grams. The degree of 
dormancy was greatest when the temperature was 
lowest. A rise in temperature tended to arouse the 
dormant animal even though it did not feed. Time 
of first feeding was around February 23, as a little 
food was found in the stomach. However, the entire 
digestive tract was not crowded with food until March 
6. A fall in external temperature generally caused 
the frog to become quiet, burrow under cover and 
become dormant. Should the external temperature 
suddenly rise to its previous height, the animal would 
awaken and become active. No liquid exeretion from 
the kidneys was observed from the time the frogs 
became dormant until they beeame active in the 
spring.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1370. Rose, E. L. The establishment by rats of 
two contrary discrimination habits. Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Psychol., 1931, 4, 335-345.—Four white rats 
discriminated between a black and a white stimulus 
by responding to the white stimulus in the first see- 
tion of a double diserimination box and to the black 
stimulus in the second section. The apparatus con- 
sisted, essentially, of two discrimination boxes. A 
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correct response in the first box led the animal into 
the entrance of the second box, where another dis- 
crimination was required. Control tests showed the 
response to be visually controlled—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1371. Slater, J. E. Brightness vision in the al- 
bino rat. Univ. Pitt. Bull., 1931, 7, 394-395.—Pre- 
liminary report of a research in which rats discrimi- 
nated brightness differences as small as 32% of a 
brighter standard. The ratio of the standard bright- 
ness to the increment necessary for discrimination was 
approximately constant for the 4 standards used.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1372. Todd, J. B. Nystagmus in young chicks. 
Proce. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1926, 6, Pt. I (Univ. Okla. 
Bull., N. 8. No. 348), 54.—The results of this study 
are: (1) true nystagmus results from either visual 
or labyrinthine stimuli or both when the subject is 
rotated; (2) post-nystagmus seems to be due to 
labyrinthine stimuli alone, as it does not oecur unless 
labyrinthine stimuli are present; (3) periods of “ re- 
turn” and “compensation” bear a definite relation 
to each other, depending upon the s of rotation 
and the particular operative condition; and (4) a 
compensatory movement is always of longer dura- 
tion than the return movement following it—M. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

1373. Tryon, BR. C. Studies in individual differ- 
ences in maze ability. V. Luminosity and visual 
acuity as systematic causes of individual differences, 
and an hypothesis of maze ability. J. Comp. Psy- 
chol., 1931, 12, 401-420.—A series of carefully con- 
trolled experiments in which white and hooded rats 
were subjected, after learning a maze, to various 
changes in lighting conditions to determine whether 
the greater acuity of the pigmented animals would 
be a eanse of individual differences in maze behav- 
ior. No significant differences were observed which 
would indicate that differences in visual acuity, or 
in the lighting conditions of the maze during the 
later stages of learning, are potent causes of differ- 
ential learning ability. The hypothesis is presented 
that individual differences in learning are “ heredi- 
tary and of the multiple factorial type.” Tryon 
thinks that the most potent factor in individual dif- 
ferences in learning ability is the “capacity for as- 
sociation.” Bibliography.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1374. Tsai, L. 8. The cul-de-sac phenomena. J. 
Comp. Psychol., 1931, 12, 393-400.—96% of ecul-de- 
sac entrances made by 36 rats exhibited homolateral- 
ity of turns inside and outside of the blind alley; i.e., 
the turns inside and outside of the alley were in the 
same direction. With symmetrically located paths 
the incidence of homolaterality reached 98.4%. The 
frequency of homolaterality of turns imereased di- 
rectly with the logarithm of the number of successive 
trials. The author says, “ The cul-de-sac phenome- 
non throws light upon the mechanism of turns, on 
which depends largely the present-day technique of 
comparative psychology, such as maze problems, 
simple and multiple choice problems, and the like.” 
—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 
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1375. Washburn, M. F., Collens, E. L., & Upjohn, 
E. The relation to hunger and activity drives of 
the factor of habituation to the maze. J. Comp. 
Psychol., 1931, 12, 421-427.—The faetor of habitua- 
tion was partialled out in studying the hunger and 
activity drives during maze learning of a group of 
11 mice. The results are summarized as follows: 
“When the factor of inerease with time is partialled 
out of the correlations between daily speed and daily 
hunger, and those between daily speed and daily 
correctness, while most of these correlations are con- 
siderably reduced, there remains fairly substantial 
support of the conclusion drawn in the 1926 paper, 
that it is possible to identify certain mice whose 
ruling drive in the maze is hunger; which tend to 
run faster on the days when they eat more and make 
fewer errors; and others whose ruling drive is the 
desire for activity; which run as fast when they eat 
little and make many errors as when they eat more 
and make few errors.”—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1376. White, L. A. The mentality of primates. 
Scient. Mo., 1932, 34, 69-72.—Infra-primates are 
non-tool-using, primates are tool-using, man is both 
rage and symbol-using.—J. F. Dashiell (North Caro- 

[See also abstracts 1269, 1283.] 


EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 


1377. Haecker, V., & Ziehen, T. Beitrag zur 
Lehre von der Vererbung und Analyse der zeich- 
nerischen und mathematischen Begabung, insbe- 
sondere mit Bezug auf die Korrelation zur musi- 
kalischen Begabung. (Contribution to the theory 
of heredity and analysis of artistic and mathematical 
talent, with special reference to the correlation of 
these with musical talent.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 1931, 
120, 1-45.—Continuing earlier more restricted in- 
vestigations in this subject, a questionnaire was sent 
out in 1925 to nearly all of the professors of mathe- 
maties and physics in the German universities and 
technical high schools. Of 483 sent out, 127 com- 
plete replies were returned, giving in regard to the 
individual, his wife, his children, his siblings and 
three generations of paternal and maternal ancestors 
full information concerning the quality and quantity 
of musical, artistic and mathematical ability. The 
present paper discusses the findings in regard to 
musical gifts only. In 27 eases where the father was 
musical and the mother not, 60% of the children 
were talented, 24% not, the rest being doubtful. In 
44 cases where the mother alone was musically gifted 
57% of the children were talented and 24% not. In 
both eases, but especially the former, the daughters 
tend more than the sons to inherit the talent. There 
were 44 eases of motor-sensory dissociation re- 

rted; although the data are insufficient to prove 
it, Mendelian inheritance is suggested. The rhythmic 
component in musical talent, of which analysis re- 
veals four parts, is in general associated with both 
motor and sensory musical aptitude, but not so elosely 
with the former as might be expected. It is more 
common in the female sex. Musieal memory is most 
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often but not invariably associated with positive 
motor and sensory gifts. It is probably also a domi- 
nant trait. Brief diseussion is given to musical under- 
standing and composition. The relation of musical 
to artistic and mathematical talent will be dealt with 
in a later paper.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

[See also abstracts 1422, 1423, 1466, 1477.] 
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1378. Alexander, F. M. The use of the self: its 
conscious direction in relation to diagnosis, func- 
tioning and the control of reaction. (Introduction 

John Dewey.) New York: Dutton, 1932. Pp. 
xix-+ 143. $2.00.—Dewey writes: “ There is every- 
where increasing doubt as to whether physical mas- 
tery of physical energies is going to further human 
welfare, or whether human happiness is going to be 
wrecked by it. . . . If there can be developed a tech- 
nique which will enable individuals really to secure 
the right use of themselves, then the factor upon 
which depends the final use of all other forms of 
energy will be brought under control. Mr. Alexander 
has evolved this technique.” Alexander describes the 
development of his method and illustrates its appli- 
eation to acts of skill, to stuttering, and to medical 
diagnosis. Alexander’s method involves the follow- 
ing points: the establishment of a reasoned, or con- 
scious, direction of activity in place of habitual di- 
rection; the inhibition of the usual response to a 
given stimulus, while the subject repeats his correct 
instructions and while the teacher makes the subject 
familiar with new sensory experiences. Great em- 

hasis is placed upon the faulty guidance offered by 
amiliar sensory experience, upon the function idea 
of the end-result in arousing the old faulty habits, 
and upon the coneept of the organism as a whole.— 
W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

1379. Allendy, R. The mechanism of auto-pun- 
ishment. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 72-76.—Freud 
explains the mechanism of auto-punishment as aris- 
ing from the super-ego. In Freudian theory, the 
child’s hatred of the parent causes him to fear pun- 
ishment from that parent; when the parent is intro- 
) as the super-ego, the punishment then origi- 
nates from within. Then the individual, feeling 
guilty over the repressed hatred in his unconscious, 
has to punish himself for it. Allendy explains the 
mechanism of auto-punishment otherwise. He sees 
it as the result of a struggle between the primitive 
instinets—the individualistic and social instincts. 
There are two sets of individual instincts, one gath- 
ering around the digestive functions, the other around 
the sexual functions. Both are balanced and held in 
check by the social instinct. Conflicts arise in the 
individual, who wishes to satisfy his possessive de- 
sires or sexual impulses in ways that would bring 

unishment from society. The social instinct, by 
inging up a picture of the disapproval or punish- 
ment that would follow the gratification of the indi- 
vidual instinets, imposes repression or censorship 
upon the latter. The stronger the individualistic de- 
sires, the more strongly must the social instinct pre- 
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sent these pictures, hence arousing anxiety and sense 
of guilt. At last these excessive representations of 
the social instinct appear as realities of the present, 
not as something feared for the future, and the indi- 
vidual must punish himself beeause he feels so guilty. 
The mechanism of auto-punishment plays a part in 
all the neuroses. It also operates to produce a num- 
ber of diseases which have been considered organic. 
Nearly all diseases of the digestive tract may be con- 
sidered to have their origin in the mechanism of 
auto-punishment. The sense of guilt and the obscure 
wish to die are important in tuberculosis. It may 
well be that we shall find that even epidemic infec- 
tious diseases require a certain psychic preparation 
of this nature before they can overcome a person.— 
P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

1380. Baudouin, ©. COaractére et psychanalyse. 
(Character and psychoanalysis.) Psychol. et vie, 
1931, 5, 215-218.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1381. Bien, E. Minor analyses in a sanatorium. 
Psychoanal. Prazis, 1931 (Feb.), No. 1.—The author, 
following the dictum of Stekel that such analyses are 
within the province of the general practitioner, 
undertook a curtailed treatment of some discouraging 
eases in a sanatorium, with success. Dream analysis 
revealed the ambivalent attitude towards life; an 
obsessional hypochondriac was cured after three 
weeks of treatment; a ease of agoraphobia of thirty- 
six years’ duration lost all symptoms and went 
around alone after four weeks’ treatment by the 
indirect method (a description of the mechanism of 
cases resembling that of the patient). Further treat- 
ment for a similar period for two successive years re- 
sulted in complete cure, lasting now for several years. 
—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

1382. Bingham, W. V. [Ed.], Moss, F. A., Wat- 
son, J. B., Landis, C., & Allport, F. H. Our chang- 
ing personalities. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 
1932. Pp. 32.—Listener’s notebook No. 3 for the 
radio program on Psychology Today presented by 
the National Advisory Couneil for Radio in Eduea- 
tion. It contains an introductory chapter by Moss 
in which the physiological and environmental condi- 
tions of personality development are discussed. Moss 
also outlines, with notes and supplementary read- 
ings, his two addresses: Transient Changes in Per- 
sonality and Mending Broken Personalities. Wat- 
son similarly presents How to Grow a Personality. 
Landis outlines a talk on Growing Older and Allport 
outlines his topie Personality in Our Changing So- 
ciety.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

1383. Bragman, L. J. The escape-acts of Houdini. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 77-79.—Houdini was 
conditioned to his a vocation by a mother 
fixation. His performances symbolize the birth 
mechanisms. His acts were characterized by ex- 
posure to water, concealment in baskets, boxes, ete., 
and by struggles for release from these symbolic 
intra-uterine states. His intense seriousness about 
his vocation, his acceptance of the physical hardships 
which he had to endure in many of his acts, and his 
restless quest for new variations of the eseape act, all 
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indicate that his essional interest was motivated 
emotion and over-determined——P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

1384. Burloud, A. Comment connaitre son car- 
actére. (How to know one’s character.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1931, 5, 209-212.—Character is not the sum 
of the tendencies, but their unity. The method to 
follow in the study of character is internal — 
on the one hand and external analysis on the other, 
because one can study oneself objectively —Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1385. Clark, L. P. Can child analysis prevent 
neuroses and psychoses in later life? Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1931, 19, 46-55.—The scientific study of men- 
tal disorders has not led to the same degree of con- 
trol over them that the study of internal medicine has 
given us over physical ills. But we can begin to 
recognize tendencies in infancy and childhood that 
may lead to later mental disorders. The infantile 
grief for the lost loved one, for example, is a minia- 
ture melancholic episode that may later reappear as 
melancholia. We know, too, that paranoia and para- 
noid states have a basis in repressed homosexual con- 
fliets. Child analysis may offer the hope of treat- 
ment for these pre-psychotic pictures and prevent 
their bursting into full flower in adult years. The 
play technique is an important method of child 
analysis, in which the child dramatizes the various 
conflicts that block the normal libidinal development. 
The play phantasies of the child are like day-dreams 
or dreams in adults. All the play-phantasies are sub- 
ject to the laws of dream interpretation outlined by 

ud; they show condensation, displacement, sym- 
bolization and reversals. In child analysis, the play 
is the counterpart of the free association in adult 
analysis. The analyst must interpret the play ma- 
terial to the child, for only through recognition of 
its meaning can freedom from anxiety be obtained. 
The effectiveness of the interpretation can be gauged 
by the lessening of affect shown by the child and the 
relief of anxiety. Often the conflict in the child’s 
mind works from the outer fringe of his world and 
only last of all does he understand that his conflicts 
are really about his parents. When the parent con- 
flict has been fully analyzed and worked through, 
the dramatization ceases and the analysis is com- 
pleted. The repetitive compulsion of the dramatiza- 
tion is always continued until the primary fixation 
is released. When we do child analysis effectively, it 
becomes possible for the child to develop normal 
sexuality, and the formation of a tolerant and varied 
super-ego is also possible. While child analysis is 
not yet conceived as a sure and easy road to preven- 
tion of adult neuroses and beginner it seems that 
further work in this field will be very important for 
mental hygiene—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

1386. Dugas, L. Caractére et liberté. (Character 
and liberty.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 224-227.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1387. Duthil, R. La maitrise de soi par la méthode 
graphique. (Self- control by the graphic method.) 
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Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 231-232.—Math. H. Piéron 
{Sorbonne). 

1388. Dwelshauvers, G. L’état présent de la sci- 
ence du caractére. (The present state of the science 
of character.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 212-215.—Two 
methods have predominated in the study of charac- 
ter; that of Paulhan, which tries to organize accord- 
ing to the laws of mental activity, and that of Hey- 
mans and Spearman, which consists in examining the 
strength of different forms of mental activity and 
establishing between them a caleulation of correla- 
tions which is of such a nature as to furnish prac- 
tieal guidanee, indicating what should be remedied 
and equalized in the individual tendencies. The 

uestion leads to this double problem: to arrive at a 

etermination of the correlations between the i- 
bilities of the mental life; and to teach the individ- 
ual to know his tendencies and to use them by a con- 
scious effort and a precise method.—Math, H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1389. Eckstein, F. Die Flucht in das Unendlich- 
kleine. (The flight into the infinitesimal.) Psy- 
choanal. Bewegung, 1931, 3, 538-562.—This is a study 
of the Leibnitzian philosophy, the mathematico-me- 
chanical conception of all nature. The author, after 
traeing his own development in explanation of the 
universe, comments on the Mébius explanation of the 
monad as a microcosm that mirrors the whole. Each 
monad is self-contained, the hierarchy of monads is 
the pre-established harmony that exists in the whole. 
The author takes into the realm of metaphysics the 
atomic theory, discussing monadism as _ spiritual 
atomism or individualism. He takes up the reality 
of the infinitely small, and the question of the future 
life as a related concept. He compares the explana- 
tions of a number of thinkers in the field, and shows 
the consistency of the Leibnitzian theory.—A. B. 
Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


1390. Ewen, J. H. The psychological estimation 
of the effects of certain drugs upon the syntonic and 
schizophrenic psychoses. With a brief inquiry into 
a physiological basis of temperament. J. Ment. Sci., 
1931, 77, 742-766.—The author summarizes personal- 
ity types, deducing that temperamental differences 
are the resultant of many complex forces probably 
acting upon inborn constitutional peculiarity. The 
law of shifting of attention, measured by the rate of 
alternations of ambiguous figures, Schorder’s stair- 
ease, Seripture’s blocks and Necker’s eube, as well as 
by the rotating arms of a small windmill, was studied 
according to experimental technique, for ten sehizo- 
phrenic and ten manic-depressive female patients in 
a hospital. The average rate of fluctuating pereep- 
tion was for the former group 22.5, for the latter 
2.75. Of a control group of ten normal female sub- 
jects, half (Group A) experienced nearly as py, tee a 
rate of alternations as the schizophrenics, half (Group 
B) nearly as slow a rate as the manic-depressives. 
Most of the schizophrenics under the influence of 
drugs had fewer alternations, most markedly so with 
aleohol and ether, next with adrenalin and ephedrin, 
tke extroverting group of drugs. The nearest ap- 
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proximation to Group A of normal bub, is the 
result given by alcohol. Increase of alternations, 
| with opi eaffein and strychnin, the 

troverting group of was characteristic of 
the manie-depressives. Opium gave the nearest a 
proximation to Group B of normal subjects. The 
results suggest that in the method of ambiguous fig- 
ures and the windmill illusion gross temperamental 
differences in normal subjects may be shown. The 
same methods are of some value in seeking the etiol- 
ogy of the two psychoses studied and in investigating 
the effect of drugs provisionally classified as intro- 
verting and extroverting. The drugs bring the psy- 
choties to the level of normal individuals of the same 
temperamental category. It is inferred that the 
schizoids have a low, the syntonics a high synaptic re- 
sistance, which is profoundly influenced by drugs. 
It may be assumed that the essential basis of tem- 
perament is the presence in the organism of some 
substance akin to the two classes of drugs investi- 
gated, possibly derived from endocrine activity, the 
identification of which lies in the realms of physiol- 
ogy and biochemistry. A bibliography is appended. 
—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

1391. Fernandez, R. Note sur une manifestation 
du caractére. (Note on a manifestation of charac- 
ter.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 220-222—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1392. Ferriére, A. Le culte de la sincérité. (The 
eult of sincerity.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 252-254. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1393. Fontaine, D. Notre caractére, notre des- 
tinée et nous. (Our character, our destiny, and 
ourselves.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 227-228.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1394. Freud, A. Introduction 4 la psychanalyse 
des enfants. (Introduction to the psychoanalysis 
of children.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1930-31, 4, 
610-533.—See III: 238.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1395. Giinther-Schwerin, L. Spukwesen und Ma- 
terialisationen. (Spirits and materializations.) 
Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1931, 6, 388-397.—The author 
considers spirits (incarnations without the codpera- 
tion of a medium) and materializations through 
mediums as transformed substance. The spirits, ac- 
cording to the plastie ability of the “ invisible 
molder” can take on psychic characteristic features 
and in this way become independent personalities. 
The author considers possible the development of the 
plastic ability of the “invisible molder” from the 
novice stage to that of the finished creator. Spirits 
who materialize often dress in self-luminous matter, 
for they maintain that it is after the resultant ma- 
terialization that they first organize according to 
their apparel. For the psychic manifestations the 
author refers to the appearance of a “second self” 
or double. The known sending forth of the double 
oceurs with the absolute consciousness of the individ- 
ual, so that the double steps forth visible and striving 
to attain his goal. He leaves behind ro tuys erm 
of being re-examined, and evidence of extra- 
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bodily influence. The body of the medium is mean- 


while utterly unconscious. For want of a human 
medium, the spirits by ghostly ways and means use 
(according to Danmer’s opinion) stored-up material 
for their materializations, called “ ialum.”—W. 
Nolte (Berlin). 

1396. Jones, E. Le probléme de Paul Morphy. 
(The problem of Paul Morphy.) Rev. fr. de psych- 
anal., 1930-31, 4, 735-761.—See V: 2709.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

1397. Klein, M. Les premiers stades du conflict 
oedipien. (The first stages of the Oedipus conflict.) 
Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1930-31, 4, 634-649.—See IT: 
1864, 2769.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1398. Knopf, 0. Das “sexuelle Trauma.” (The 
“sexual trauma.”) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1931, 6, 457-461.—Interpretation of the case of an 
unmarried school teacher, showing that the thought 
of an attempted incestuous attack by her father was 
falsely used to hold him responsible for her failure 
in love (frigidity) and fear of marriage. These were 
held rather to be based on her wrong notion of the 
inferior position of women in the home and in sex 
relations and on an extremely self-centered unco- 
operative social attitude-—-O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

1399. Kovarsky, V. Le caractére et l’orthopédie 
psychique. (Character and psychic orthopedy.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 228-231.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

1400. Kranefeldt, W. M. Secret ways of the 
mind. (Trans. by R. M. Eaton, intro. by C. G. 
Jung.) New York: Holt, 1932. Pp. xl-+ 188. 
$1.50.—A translation of Die Psychoanalyse, psycho- 
analytische Psychologie (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1930). 
The author sets forth from the point of view of Jung 
the pre-psychoanalytie and early psychoanalytic 
studies on personality, and the systematic viewpoints 
of Freud, Adler and Jung. The translator con- 
tributes a preface of 29 pages on the significance of 
the dynamie point of view in psychology, and Jung 
considers in his introduction the main points of dif- 
ference between his position and that of Freud (and 
to a lesser extent that of Adler).—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

1401. Landis, C. Growing older. Chicago: Univ. 
Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 7—A radio discussion of 
the psychological problems of old age—N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 

1402. May, M. A. The foundations of personal- 
ity. In Psychology at Work. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 81-101.—Per- 
sonality may be defined as that total organization of 
reaction tendencies, habit patterns, and physical 
ualities which determine the individual’s social ef- 
ectiveness. It is not defined wholly by his responses 
to others, but also by the responses that others make 
to him as a stimulus. A person’s traits are not pos- 
sessed by him, but are in fact his constant stimulus 
values. The scientific understanding of personality 
necessitates (1) a qualitative description of behavior 
traits. This is made particularly difficult because of 
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the current use of managing pepeles terminology, 
which tends to “explain” rather than to deseribe 
behavior. A further problem lies in the differentia- 
tion between formal and functional definitions. The 
former range in use from chemical and physical to 
stimulus-response terminologies; the latter, from 
stimulus-response terminology to that of purposes 
and desires. It is a question which of these yields 
the better understanding. The next step in under- 
standing is (2) to determine relationships between 
traits, to detect nuclei of traits. To this problem 
there are three different approaches: (a) that of 
inner mechanisms, ranging from glandular hypoth- 
eses, through reflexology, inhibitions, and integration, 
to instinet-hypotheses and psychoanalytic complexes ; 
(b) that of external environment (the situational ap- 
proach) maintained by sociologists; and (c) that of 
the phylogenetic or of the cultural background, the 
former with its roots in biology, the latter in sociol- 
ogy. The author suspects that ultimately it will be 
found that each of these approaches has contributed a 
fair share to the solution of the problem of under- 
standing personality and of predicting behavior, but 

ints out that “there is as yet no substantial foun- 

tion of fact on which a scientific understanding of 
character and personality may be based.” Above all 
things we need measured facts.—O. L. Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

1403. McDermott, J. F. [Ed] The sex problem 
in modern society: an anthology. New York: Mod- 
ern Library, 1931. Pp. xii+404. $.95.—This 
anthology is divided into eight sections, each of 
which contains at least three essays representing dif- 
ferent points of view on the subject to which the 
section is devoted. In his foreword the editor states 
that “the essays will give the lay reader a definite 
idea, in a smali compass, of what the leading think- 
ers today feel about sex.” Section I, on the sexual 
ethic, contains essays by Bertrand Russell, Edward 
Sapir, and George Jean Nathan. In Section IJ, on 
the psychology of sex, Schmalhausen represents the 
Frendians; Adler, the Adlerians; and Jacques 
Fiseher writes on the sex impuise in man. The sec- 
tion on love has contributions from Havelock Ellis, 
Grace Potter, and Dora Russell. Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans speak for ecompanionate 
marriage; V. F. Calverton, for the marriage situa- 
tion in Russia; and Robert H. Lowie and Will 
Durant on less specific aspects of the marriage ques- 
tion. Edward M. East, Franz Boas, and André 
Siegfried write on the eugenies problem. In the sec- 
tion on birth control, Sanger speaks for it; Marjorie 
Wells, against it; C. F. Potter, for the church’s ac- 
ceptance of it; and Henry K. Norton, for birth con- 
trol as an alternative for war. The adolescent re- 
ceives attention from Joseph Collins, Phyllis Blan- 
chard, and C. G. Jung. Sex in literature is handled 
by Calverton, Robert Herrick, Morris L. Ernst and 
William Seagle—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


1404. McLaughlin, M. A. The genesis and con- 
stancy of ascendance and submission as personality 
traits. Univ. Jowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 1931, 6, No. 
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5. Pp. 95.—The nature, genesis, and constancy of 
the traits of ascendance and submission as they ap- 
peared in well-marked cases was studied. The theo- 
retical objective was to diseover whether ascendance 
and submission are “immutable phases of person- 
ality resting probably upon fixed morphological or 
physiological characteristics, or whether they are 
alterable traits having their genesis in the social en- 
vironment.” 75 cases of extreme ascendance and 
submission were isolated by means of the Allport 
A-S Reaction Study and ratings of associates, from 
a group of over 400 college students. 25 subjects 
were finally chosen for intensive study and modifica- 
tion. The following procedures were carried on 
through a period ranging from five to seven months: 
diagnosis and motivation through personal interview, 
cooperation and aid of associates of subject, foster- 
ing of insight through selected readings and analo- 
gous case studies, correction of physical handicaps 
(particularly speech) and the removal of environ- 
mental! factors disadvantageous to the subject. There 
was evidence of definite modification in the submis- 
sive group, but not in the ascendant group. Prob- 
able causative factors entering into the development 
of submission were: cireumstances productive of feel- 
ings of inferiority, lack of opportunity for initiative 
in the home environment, undue parental restraint. 
Probable causative factors entering into the develop- 
ment of ascendance were: responsibility assumed 
early in life, positive parental training in self-confi- 
dence and initiative, many social contacts in child- 
hood and adolescenee, delicate health and consequent 
indulgence in early childhood by other members of 
the family, prowess in athletics, participation in 
school activities, unrestrained freedom, superior 
physical and mental qualities, and compensation for 
some recognized defect. It is concluded that ascend- 
ance and submission are traits that have their genesis 
in the early social relationships of the individual.— 
B. Wellman (Iowa). 


1405. Menon, V. EK. K. A theory of laughter. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. Pp. 188. 5/.—Fol- 
lowing McDougall’s theory of instincts, Menon holds 
that the situation is the oecasion rather than the 
eause of laughter. The cause lies within the person: 
an instinct is stimulated, forces are brought together, 
and are demobilized in the act of laughter. Animals 
ean and do laugh, although facial anatomy prevents 
their expression of it in the human manner. There 
is a diseussion of humor as expressed in litera- 
ture (Falstaff is considered the ideal humorous char- 
acter, with Panurge ranking second) and a consid- 
eration of the nature of art, with some ingenious 
criticisms of Shakespeare’s plays—L. M. Hatfield 
(Maine). 


1406. Missriegler, A. [The dream as barometer 
of the analytic situation.] Psychoanal. Praxis, 1931, 
1.—Cases are enumerated of daily dream interpreta- 
tions as indicative of a patient’s mood and toleration 
of analysis of deep-lying conflicts. This is only one 
of several instruments available, but valuable in cer- 
tain restricted situations. ‘The author states his 


1405-1411 


technique in detail—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Chil- 
dren’s Court). 


1407, Morgenstern, 8. Conceptions psychanaly- 
tiques de la dépersonnalisation. (Psychoanalytic 
conceptions of depersonalization.) In L’Evolution 
Psychiatrique. Paris: Maloine, 1931. Pp. 83-102. 
—tThe author discusses the cases of three rsonal- 
ized patients from the point of view of a ieanaly. 
sis.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1408. Morgenthaler, W. Ueber populire Charak- 
terdiagnostik. (Popular character diagnosis.) 
Schweiz. med. Woch., 1930, 60, 912-914.—The author 
gave 10 women a characterological diagnosis (based 
on the shape of the head) which a well-known lec- 
turer had made of a given person. The diagnosis 
was presented to the women as the author’s attempt 
at a characterological profile of each of them. Each 
had to judge herself according to a scale of points 
as having or not having the 26 traits of character 
which the profile included. On an average, 70% of 
the traits were accepted as present. The traits which 
were most readily accepted were those which flat- 
tered the personality, while the less desirable ones 
were often rejected. The author sees in this result 


the effect of the diverse meanings of the concepts 


used in making a profile, the existence of exceedingly 
varied dispositions in the majority of normal indi- 
viduals, and the action of group unconsciousness, fol- 
lowing the ideas of C. G. Jung.—M. R. Lambercier 
(Geneva). 


1409. Moss, F. A. Transient changes in person- 
ality. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 9. 
—A radio lecture concerning the influence upon per- 
sonality of illness, fatigue, loss of sleep, glandular 
imbalance and drugs.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1410. Schwab, —. Zur Entlarvung des Mediums 
Stanislava P. (The unmasking of the medium 
Stanislava P.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1931, 6, 365- 
373.—The author points out that despite the success- 
ful unmasking of the medium Stanislava {in his ex- 
on teleplasm) former performances must 

characterized as thoroughly genuine. From films 
on hand he demonstrates the difference between real 
teleplasm and that produced through sleight-of-hand. 
—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1411. Silverberg, W. V. Notes on the mechanism 
of reaction-formation. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 
56-63.—These notes are based on material from two 
dreams from one patient, a man in the early thirties, 
who had suffered from the age of ten or eleven from 
compulsive brooding and doubts. After his return 
from the war, these symptoms became much intensi- 
fied; he was constantly worried over being unable to 
recall exact details about things he had seen or was 
seeing. In analysis, he showed most of the ical 
obsessional mechanisms: ambivalence toward both 
parents, particularly the mother; a castration wish 
against the older brothers and father, and a compen- 
satory fear of his own castration. In his dreams, he 
showed two different ways of reacting toward his 
hatred of the depriving father. In the first dream, 
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there was direct aggresion, with an ensuing feeling 
of guilt and anxiety; in the second dream, the ag- 
gression was indirectly expressed and immediately 
covered up by an opposite attitude of submission, 
The latter reaction is usually called reaction-forma- 
tion. The order of succession of the dreams throws 
some light on why reaction-formations occur and 
their meaning. In a reaction-formation, the original 
feeling is expressed in terms of its reverse. We see 
in the first dream that the original expression of the 
feeling caused guilt and anxiety to follow. The pa- 
tient could not be happy and comfortable in express- 
ing his hostility. That is, the original expression of 
the aggression and hatred evokes punishment from 
the super-ego (sense of guilt) and anxiety from the 
ego. The ego therefore modifies the expression, dis- 
guising it as its opposite, which must be acceptable 
to the super-ego. Thus it appears that severe anx- 
i is the cause of reaection-formation—P. Blan- 
chard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


1412. Stekel, W. The technique of psychoanalysis. 
Psychoanal. Prazis, 1931 (Feb.), No. 1—The first 
of a series, this article diseusses rapport with the pa- 
tient and practical items at the beginning of the 
analysis. e analyst is warned against assurances 
to the patient of cure, though he may admit its possi- 
bility; against taking literally all the patient’s first 
remarks; against displaying his understanding of the 
illness, as the neurotic has an esoteric resistance to 
facing reality accompanied by an exoteric wish to be 
understood. The analyst is advised to require a 
test week preliminary to accepting the case, when as 
a passive listener he evaluates the emotional] situa- 
tion and the possibility of a working transference. 
Cases undergoing treatment upon the insistence of 
others may be of doubtful prognosis beeause of a 
strong will to illness. The author doubts the exist- 
ence of the Freudian unconscious and denies to the 
patient using hypnosis and suggestion, though he 
admits using both under certain circumstances. 
Merely elucidating the conflicts to the patient is use- 
less without an emotional process of understanding 
due to the analysis. The mental scotomization (syn- 
onymous with the Freudian repression) is less diffi- 
eult to eradicate than the complex still fixed in fan- 
tasy and allegedly vanquished. At this point an 
individual of inferior stability may seek refuge in a 
psychosis —C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s 


Court). 


1413. Stekel, W. Analysis of a case of dyspare- 
unia by means of dream interpretation. Psycho- 
anal. Praxis, 1931 (Feb.), No. 1—To illustrate his 
active method as well as the influence of early im- 
pressions, the author describes a neurotie whose case 
was of doubtful prognosis, since she undertook 
analysis only at the insistence of her husband. A 
sehizoid personality hesitating between duty and 
temptation, as well as past, present and future 
trends, were revealed in a key dream. The neurosis 
was due to disappointment in an ideal of adolescence. 
The author believes with Kretschmer that pubertal 
conflicts are more responsible for neuroses than is 
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the earlier Oedipus complex. After diseussing the 
adolescent conflict and facing the current emotional 
situation as brought out by the analysis, the neurosis 
was cured.—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s 
Court). 

1414. Sziics, G. A lélekelemzés népszerii ismerte- 
tése. Népszerii orvosi zsebkényvtar. Budapest, 
1932. Pp. 43.—A short exposition of Freud’s psy- 
choanalytical therapy as well as (in the last chapter) 
of the non-psychoanalytieal psychotherapeutic meth- 
ods. A cautious restriction of the analytical pro- 
ceedings is urged on forms of nervous and mental 
diseases till now curable only by psychoanalysis. The 
author knows and allows also suggestive, sanatorial, 
physieal and chemical methods for easy cases, em- 
phasizing that with really neurotie ones suggestion 
only reinforces the power of the super-ego in its 
struggle against the instinctive tendencies, so aiding 
the repression (Verdringung). The methods of 
Adler and Jung are essentially not choanalyti 
but merely suggestive and educational; that of Stek 
the general intuitive medical proceeding of the physi- 
cian who oceupies himself profoundly with his pa- 
tient, but which is only helpful if, accidentally, he 
is also a real master of his craft. “Wild analyst” 

hysicians are less fit for the art of analysis than 
Eoeias whose territory is especially that of curative 

, and who in Hungary are treating patients 
only with medieal control. Physicians, before be- 
ginning their analytical practice, must in any case 
be analyzed, and must then study the practice of 
analysis on special clinical material with the help and 
control of practised analysts.—P. Ranschburg (Buda- 
pest). 

1415. [Various.] Tehetségproblémak. (Problems 
of talent.) (13 lectures before the Hungarian So- 
ciety for Child Research and Practical Psychology.) 
Budapest, 1930. Pp. 181.—Preface: general prob- 
lems of faculty, by Marguerite H.-Révész. Biology 
of talents, by L. Szondi. Psychology of talents, by 
Edith Léndrt. Psychoanalysis of talent, by Imre 
Hermann. Talent and individual psychology, by 
Stephen v. Mdday. Psychopathology of talent, by 
L. Balassa. The chief factors of the evolution of 
talents, by Ladislas Nagy (*). The psychology of the 
scholar, by Marguerite H.-Révész. The poet, by 
Desid. v. Kosztolanyi. The plastic artist, by K. 
Kernstock. The musical talent, by Marg. Varré. 
The organizer, by Francis Rajniss. The protection 
of talent from the standpoint of family and school, 
by Marthe M.-Nemes. The destiny of talents and 
society, by Séndor v. Imre.—P. Renschburg (Buda- 
pest). 

1416. Watson, J. B. How to grow a personality. 
Chieago: Univ. Chieago Press, 1932. Pp. 9—A 
radio address coneerning the factors involved in the 
development of personality—N. L. Munn (Pitts- 
burgh). 

[See also abstracts 1330, 1480, 1489, 1490, 1593, 
1631, 1650.] 
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1417. Abély, X., & Truche, —. Exhibitionnisme 
conscient sans caractére érotique. (Conscious ex- 
hibitionism without erotic character.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1931, 18, 141-145.—A case of «4 man of 60 
years, who was a constitutional psychasthenic, and 
who performed his first act of exhibitionism as an 
act of purification of thought, with no sexual satis- 
faction —Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


1418. Armitage, D. M. A challenge to neuras- 
thenia. (2d ed.) London: Williams & Norgate, 
1931. Py 64. 1/6.—Written as a tribute from a 
former patient to the memory of L. 8. Barnes, a 
general practitioner, this book reports the psycho- 
logical methods he used in the treatment of psycho- 
neuroties. These constitute a coupling of the per- 
suasive technique (well known to psychiatrists) with 
a working theory which comes near to that of demo- 
niacal possession.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 

1419. Barbe, A. Psychiatrie. (Psychiatry.) 
Paris: Masson, 1931. Pp. 350.—A manual designed 
for students, one section being specially devoted to 
disorders.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 

nne) 

1420. Baruk, H. Les obsessions. (Obsessions.) 
Bull. méd., 1931, 45, 687-700; 708-717.—The author 
divides obsessions into two groups, constitutional and 
acquired obsessions. He stresses the psychological 
disturbances, often associated with the obsession, 
which are found in the guidance and control of the 
stream of thought.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1421. Baruk, H., & Albane, A. Catatonie.inter- 
mittente suivant le rythme du sommeil. (Inter- 
mittent catatonia following the rhythm of sleep.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 439-446.—A case his- 
tory is given of a woman who is normal during the 
day, but goes into a catatonic state upon retiring at 
night.—M. B. Mitchell (George Schoo 

1422. Benedek, L. A cselekvé eugenikanak és a 
psychiatrianak 6réklésbiologiai és orvosi vonatko- 
zasai. (Hereditary-biological and medical relations 
of active eugenics and psychiatry.) Monatssch. 
ungar. Med., 1931, 10, 1-72.—(1) Defense of com- 
munities against abnormal (antisocial) individuals. 
(2) The Oneida primitive-communism. (3) The 
methodology of the science of inheritance (genetics) 
and the psychological types generally. (4) Social- 
economie reasons for eugenie activity. (5) Evolution 
of the methodology of geneties; the period of indi- 
vidual statistics. (6) Value of the knowledge of the 
newer methods; progressive cerebration. (7) Ortho- 
genesis; psychoses of animals. (8) Crisis of mathe- 
matics. (9) Importance of eugenical points of view; 
conditions of research in the heredity of mental dis- 
eases and inferiorities; (a) heredity in schizo acranl 
(b) in manic-depressive disorders; (¢) in > wae 
ton’s chorea; (d) in epilepsy; (e) in imbecility; (f) 
in eonditions.—P. Ranschburg (Bu 
pest 

1423. Berlit, B. Erblichkeitsuntersuchungen bei 
Psychopathen. (Study of heredity in psychopaths.) 


. 


1417-1427 


Zech. f. d. ges. Neur., 1931, 134, 882-498.—(Bib- 
liographia Eugenica). 

1424, Beuter, J. B. Die Behandlung der an 
psychischen Zwang Leidenden. (The treatment of 
compulsive patients.) Freiburg i. Br.: Caritasver- 
lag, 1931. Pp. 36. M. 0.50.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


1425. Bieber, J. Die Stellung des Hilfsschul- 
kindes zur Musik. (The attitude of the Tos, 
school child toward music.) Hilfsschule, 1931 
558-562.—The author concludes from her own in- 
vestigations of auxiliary school children and adoles- 
cent psychopathies that their attitude toward music 
is comparable to that of primitive peoples. They 
show a preference for the rhythmical elements of 
music as contrasted with the tonic elements, and of 
these they prefer dull, gloomy tones or high, shrill, ° 
dissonant tones. Music exercises a direct Pitaeeies 
on the emotions and drives—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1426. Chevens, L. 0. F. The correlation of cause 
of death with type of insanity. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 
77, 562-572.—A study of 768 cases of death occur- 
ring within the iod 1910-1931. Evidence is here 
given that individuals with similar types of mental 
disorders tend to react to their environment in a 
manner peculiar to their in both mental and 
physical spheres, and that this specific tendency of 
each group may be traced even as far as the mode 
of death. In general the findings confirm the theory 
of W. A. White that schizophrenics display an ina- 
bility to react to chronic infections, especially tuber- 
culosis (showing little tendency to fibrosis, thus com- 
paring fibrosis at the somatic level with compensa- 
tion at the psychic level), and that paranoid cases 
are liable to die from malignant growths (compar- 
ing a delusional system which grows at the expense 
of the personality with a group of cells growing at 
the expense of the body). Other correlations found 
were between: primary pneumonia, colitis and dysen- 
and the epileptic epilepsy and the 

epileptic insane; cardiac and chronic ne- 
phritis and the and paranoid cases. 
A table of the average age at death of the various 
types of insanity is given. Among points of on 
in the investigation: during the disshs 1921-31, 
compared with the preceding decade For 
colitis and dysentery greatly diminished as causes 
of death (coincident with substantial increase of 
butter, bacon and porridge in the diet of the pa- 
tients involved and with the introduction of open- 
air treatment of cases of tuberculosis); during the 
same period the percentage of deaths ‘from malig- 
nant growths rose from 3 to 7%, a similar increase 
showing itself in the population at large—L. M. 
Hatfield (Maine). 

1427. Claude, H., Baruk, H., & Porak, BR. Som- 
meil cataleptique et fonctions psycho-motrices. 
Etude physiologique et pharmaco-dynamique au 
moyen de l’ergographe de Mosso. (Cataleptic 
sleep and psycho-motor functions. Physiological 
and pharmaco-dynamic study by means of Mosso’s 


ergograph.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 432- 
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439.—Cataleptie patients produced ergograph rec- 
ords with the initial curve of trapezoid shape, fol- 
lowed by the regular parabolic and fatigue curves 
of normal individuals. When certain sedatives were 
administered to normal subjects in such small doses 
that the effects were barely perceptible, the same 
initial trapezoidal curve was obtained. It was not 
obtained with other types of patients, neither those 
with neurological diseases, especially those with 
Parkinson syndromes, nor with those in a state of 
a depression.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, 

‘a.). 

1428. Claude, H., & Nacht, 8. Remarques sur les 
conditions psychologiques précédant I’installation 
d’un état de catatonie. (Remarks on the psycho- 

~ logical conditions preceding the induction of a cata- 
tonic state.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 409-418. 
—A ease history is given of a woman diagnosed as 
catatonic dementia praecox. According to her own 
statements and those of her brother, she was hyper. 
sensitive as a child, and found it impossible to a 
herself to the realities of life. After her father’s 
death she became quite helpless, but improved under 
psychoanalytical treatment. Later, however, she 
gradually became catatonic. The question was dis- 
eussed whether the childhood condition was the 
eause or effect of her later condition. The authors 
maintained that it was the cause—M. B. Mitchell 
(George School, Pa.). 


1429. Coleman, 8. M. The pre-psychotic schi- 
zoid: a character study. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 
804-818.—This study of the family and personal 
history of a youth who at 22 developed schizo- 
hrenia shows that the father as well as other mem- 

rs of the family evinced schizoid manifestations, 
and the mother was unstable and emotional. The 
author points out that it is practically impossible to 
evaluate the relative importance of heredity and 
unhealthy home circumstances. Modern psychiatry 
recognizes multiple causal factors leading to mixed 
sychoses; hence this attempt to assess the etiolog- 
ieal factors of the disease. The patient has mild 
physical stigmata—small stature, oxycephalus (ac- 
cording to Kraepelin indicative of degeneration)— 
and he fits into Kretsehmer’s dysplastics, a type 
especially prone to sehizophrenia. Psychologically 
his personality type, with the marked ambivalent 
attitude towards himself, suggests dementia praecox 
if subjected to stress. The significant mental 
stresses are the psychological effect of his small 
stature, giving rise to confliet and ideas of inferior- 
ity as shown in his delusions which attempt to com- 
pensate; a fear complex from the world war; and 
objections to going into his father’s office in a pro- 
sai¢e, provincial town, so-different from his successful 
university eareer. MeDougall best explains such 
mental breakdowns as a lack of essential integration 
of the whole system of mental functions, which is the 
product of character formation, all under the domi- 
nance of the sentiment of self-regard. The patient, 
continually in confliet between the real and the 
“might have been,” between the ego and the ego- 
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ideal, was frustrated in all contacts with reality, 
and, becoming increasingly introverted, lived in fan- 
tasy, which is bound to lead to regression. A - 
choanalytie explanation is also given. A short bi 
liography is appended.—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. 
Children’s Court). 

1430. Cotton, E. Keeping mentally alive. New 
York: Putnam, 1931. Pp. x-+- 306. $3.00.—This 
book is written in order to help the reader to change 
his life from “ one long round of humdrum activity ” 
to one which widens with the years and is accom- 
panied by a winning of new friends, new activities, 
new contacts and new interests. It discusses devel- 
or of conversation, reading habits, good habits 
of leisure, dinner table topies of conversation, ete.— 
F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 

1431. Delmas, F. A. Les rapports de l’hypo- 
chondrie et de la constitution paranoiaque. (The 
relations of hypochondria and the paranoiac con- 
stitution.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 1-7-—A 
clarification of the concept of the oiac consti- 
tution based upon Legons Cliniques by M. Séglas.— 
R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 

1432. d’"Heucqueville, G. & Neoussikine, B. 
Valeur séméiologique des mouvements anormaux 
de la queue du sourcil: étude clinique et électrique. 
(Symptomatological value of abnormal movements 
of the end of the eyebrow; clinical and electrical 
study.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 459-467.— 
In normal subjects the internal and external fasci- 
euli of the frontal musele contract at the same time 
and the chronaxy of the external fasciculus is ap- 

roximately twice that of the internal fasciculus. 
Schizophrenic and feeble-minded patients are the 
only ones to show abnormalities in these muscles. 
The clinical aspect of this abnormality is usually a 

rmanent contracture of the external fasciculus or 
jerky movements of the end of the eyebrow, but 
occasionally there is a voluntary contraction of one 
or both of the external frontal faseieuli. These pa- 
tients also show an abnormality in the chronaxy of 
these muscles; the chronaxies of the internal and ex- 
ternal muscles are practically identical. Partially 
demented patients in whom no clinical signs are ob- 
served of abnormal facial expression, when tested 
electrically show a partial degeneration. The 
chronaxy of the external fasciculi of the frontal 
muscles is larger than that of the internal, but not as 
much larger as is found in normal subjects. Bib- 
liography.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1433. Dufourmentel, —, & Largeau, R. Aruto- 
matisme mental délirant au cours d’une sinusité 
frontale double 4 évolution lente chez un ancien 
traumatisé du crane. (Delirious mental automatism 
during the course of a double frontal sinusitis evolv- 
ing slowly in a patient with an old head trauma.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 454-458.—Delirium 
developed in a male patient three years after a head 
trauma. The left frontal sinus was found to be 
opaque. Two operations relieved the symptoms com- 
pletely after six months’ duration—M. B. Mitchell 
(George School, Pa.). 
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1434. Ey, H,, & Lacan, J. Parkinsonisme et syn- 
dromes démentiels. (Protrusion de la langue dans un 
des cas.) (Parkinsonism and demential syndromes; 
protrusion of the tongue in one case.) Ann. méd.- 
ychol., 1931, 89, 418-428.—One patient with a 
tory of searlatina, which was probably encepha- 
litis, showed a simple dementia and spasmodic pro- 
trusion of the tongue, along with a Parkinson syn- 
drome. The other patient had a definite history of 
epidemic encephalitis followed by a dementia re- 
sembling paranoid dementia praecox, with a Parkin- 
son syndrome.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 

1435. Forel, 0. L. Les toxicomanies. (The toxi- 
comanias.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 362-396, 
—tThis article deals with toxicomanias due to the use 
of all kinds of drugs and aleohol. The eause of their 
use may be morphological or constitutional, but very 
often there is an affective or conflict neurosis from 
which the patient is seeking a relief. Several ex- 
amples are given, followed by a section on thera- 
Bibliography—M. B. Mitchell (George 

hool, Pa.). . 

1436. Guiraud, P., & Caron, M. Syndrome dé- 
mentiel présénile avec écholalie (parente avec les 
syndromes pseudo-bulbaire et catatonique). Pre- 
senile dementia with echolalia, similar to the pseudo- 
bulbar and catatonic syndromes.) Ann. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1931, 18, 160-165.—The patient is a man about 
50 years old, in whom the dementia is progressive, 
with stereotyped ideas and perseveration, complete 
lack of orientation, and profound amnesia. Two 
new symptoms appear: echolalia, facial spasms. 
Palilalia, echolalia, and echographia develop; when 
one attracts his attention, the patient takes on a 
strange expression between laughter and tears, which 
persists indefinitely. Observations were taken at 52 
years and at 55 years, the case being progressive and 
ending in death. In its progress (1) the palilalia 
disappeared and absolute mutism took its place, (2) 
Tuk) coexistent amimia~-E. B. Heim (Provo, 

tah). 

1437. Hadlich, H. Schizophrene Denkstérung. 
(Disturbances in thinking in schizophrenia.) Psy- 
chol. Forsch., 1931, 15, 359-373—Nine cases of 
schizophrenia which were neither markedly cata- 
tonic nor hebephrenic, and so were approachable for 
the author’s purposes, were asked to explain the 
meaning of 6 proverbs and of 6 fables. The author’s 
interest is not in a statistically reliable investigation 
of schizophrenia, but in giving a qualitative analysis 
of certain disturbances in the thought processes of 
schizophrenia. The stenographic notes for many of 
the observations are given in detail. Analysis shows 
that the most characteristic trait of this type of 
thinking lies in the patient’s inability to concentrate 
on the problem as a whole. In normal solutions of 
such problems we experience an insight into the 
hidden thought. The schizophrenic patients fail to 
arrive at the meaningful relationships between the 
single words, phrases, ete. This is particularly clear 
from the analysis of one patient’s explanation of 


the same proverbs, first during a remission of the 
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disease, and second during one of the pathological 

s. Studies of this kind should be — 
or the analysis of thought processes during fatigue, 
during the period of falling asleep, and for the psy- 
chology of wit.—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 

1438. Heuyer, G. Les troubles de la sociabilité 
en médecine mentale. (Disorders of sociability in 
mental therapy.) Gaz. méd. de France, 36, 597-605. 
—The author reviews the different sociability dis- 
turbances. They are of two kinds: an incapacity 
in the patient to provide for his own needs, a thing 
which prevents him from living a normal social life: 
and an unsociability due to character disturbances, 
that is, due to tendencies of affective nature which 
govern the individual’s reactions to his environment. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1439. Heuyer, G. Les p de neuro-psy- 


rincipes 
. chiatrie infantile. (The principles of child neuro- 


psychiatry.) Hygiéne ment., 1931, 26, 185-197.—The 
author’s purpose is to show how very important is 
a knowl of the stages of psychological evolution 
in children and the laws governing this evolution. 
He considers three points of special interest in the 
education of children: during the first three years, 


one must watch the date of the appearance of the | 


various neurological signs; from three to six, edu- 
cation ought to be chiefly sensory and sensori-motor ; 
and, finally, one should pick out as soon as — 
the various types of aetencter in the child, for, 
though it may be impossible to modify these charac- 
teristics, one should try, at least, to adapt them to 
the environment in which the child lives and, fur- 
thermore, try to adapt the environment to these 
characteristies—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1440. Kovarsky, V. Le profil psychologique de 
quelques aliénés. (The psychological profile of 
some insane people.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 
246-251.—Recommending a psychological as well as 
a medical examination to determine the type of in- 
sanity. Charts—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Wash- 
ington). 

1441. Kyriaco, —, & Pouffary, —. Alexie et 
paragraphie chez une délirante. (Alexia and para- 
graphia in a deluded patient.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1931, 89, 257-262.—Case report.—R. G. Sherwood 
(Redmond, Washington). 


1442. Lahy, J. M., & Heuyer, G. Dépistage des 
psychopathies chez les écoliers. (The determina- 
tion of psychopathy in school children.) Hygiene 
ment., 1931, 26, 197-203.—The author endeavored 
to pick out cases of psychopathy in 157 subjects 
(boys from communal schools in the city of Paris), 
using psychological tests and clinical examinations. 
These two methods of investigation were — 
mented by the opinions of the instructors. Since 
there was nearly complete harmony between the re- 
sults from the psychological and clinical examina- 
tions, it was found that the former, which could be 
given much more quickly, could be used to determine 
roughly the psychopathie cases, the individual elin- 
ical examination being reserved for the doubtful 
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1443-1450 
eases or for those of particular interest.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1443. Lange, M. Orthopidie und WNeuroldgie. 
(Orthopedies and neurology.) Fortsch. d. Neur., 
Psychiat. u. Grenzgeb., 1931, 3, 413-425.—The an- 
thor diseusses (1) the treatment of spondylitis tuber- 
eulosa (Pott’s disease) with and without symptoms 
of spinal cord lesions, (2) the numerous and often 
obscure causes of back-ache and their proper treat- 
ment, and (3) differential diagnosis between museu- 
lar rheumatism and neuritis and the technique of 
treating the former by massage. Two pages are de- 
voted to bibliography.—M. F. Martin (West Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

1444. Leeper, BR. BR. Some reflections on the 
progress of psychiatry. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 
683-691.—The address reviews the progress of psy- 
chiatry in Great Britain, beginning with the estab- 
lishment by Hitech in 1841 of this (Royal Medico- 
Psychological) Assoc ation, which inaugurated the 
training of mental nurses im all the British Empire, 
as well as the university diploma in mental disease. 
The first step in the care of the insane in Ireland 
was taken by Swift, who founded St. Patrick’s hos- 
pital, the first hospital for mental eases, in 1745. Is 
satisfactory progress shown today in the classifica- 
tion of insanity due primarily to hereditary effect? 
The president scores the analyst, the dream-inter- 
preter, “latter-day apostle of astrology and necro- 
maney”; the extreme proponents of the toxie foci 
theory with its violent remedies, ultra-violet radia- 
tion, electrical treatment and sedatives—when not 
moderately administered. The new methods show 
no better results than the old. In Ireland the aver- 
age recovery rate for the decade 1910-1919 was 39% ; 
in the last decade, 38%. In England and Wal 
32% and 31% respectively. St. Patrick’s hospi 
reports 50% reeovered in the last decade, with a 
further 12% discharged as relieved, due to conserva- 
tive methods—specifically rest, mental and physical, 
in the early stages, and stimulation, especially by 
recreation, in the later. For the future there re- 
mains the development of biochemistry, of research 
in elinieal psychiatry, and of preventive work with 
mild menta! illness—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. 
Children’s Court). 

1445. Mallet, BR. & Male, P. Délire cénesthé- 
sique (prurit hallucinatoire). (Cenesthetic delu- 
sion—hallucinatory pruritus.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1931, 89, 272-274.—Case report.—R. G. Sherwood 
(Redmond, Washington). 

1446. Marchand, L. Deux cas de démence avec 
épilepsie. (Two cases of dementia with epilepsy.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 274-280.—R. G. Sher- 
wood (Redmond, Washington). 


1447. Marchand, L., & Puller, H.-A. Fétichisme 
du pied chaussé. Hérédosyphilis. (Fetishism of a 
elad foot. Hereditary syphilis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1931, 89, 447-452——A patient with hereditary 
syphilis from the age of seven took great satisfac- 
tion in being stepped upon, especially when the foot 
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was covered by a shoe which he particularly liked. 
At the age of puberty he had his first real orgasm 
when step upon by a young girl. Even after 
marriage, being stepped upon was his only source 
of sexual satisfaction for some time. After his wife 
suffered a nervous disorder, he followed the advice 
of his physician and was able to have normal sexual 
relations. However, after his wife died following 
a miscarriage, he reverted to his old fetishism.—M. 
B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 


1448. Marchiafava, E. L’ittero letale “ex emo- 
tione.” (Fatal icterus “ex emotione.”) Policlinico, 
1931, 48, 1771-1776.—The author reports two cases 
of ieterus from emotion which have been described 
by G. B. Morgagni. He also reports three cases of 
jaundice, ending fatally, which he had observed him- 
self and which had been psychologically significant. 
He brought up further disturbances in these cases.— 
A. Angyal (Turin). 


1449. McCowan, P. K., & Quastel, J. H. Blood- 
sugar studies in abnormal mental states. J. Ment. 
Sei., 1931, 77, 525-548.—A study of the sugar tol- 
erance curves of 85 psychotie subjects reveals the 
following facets in regard to the hyperglycemic in- 
dex (H. I.), which is defined as a quantitative meas- 
ure of the departure of a r tolerance curve from 
that found normally (and is an expression of the 
sustainment of hyperglycemia found in many psy- 
chotic cases): (1) in the manic-depressive group 
there is the closest parallelism between the magni- 
tude of the H. I. and the emotional tension of the 
patient; (2) in the schizophrenic group there is a 
relatively low incidence of patients showing an index 
consistently greater than 50; high figures in this 

up are associated with toxemia, endocrine im- 

lance or other physical disorder; (3) in cases of 
mania a low index is recorded, except when the ex- 
citement is accompanied by an aggressive, paranoid 
mood; (4) im eases of benign stupor a low index has 
been reeorded, showing that the defense mechanism 
of the stupor reaction has abolished the emotional 
tension; (5) arterio-selerosis per se is not a cause of 
a high H. 1.; (6) during menstruation there is a de- 
ox Ag from the normal sugar tolerance curve in 

th normal and psychotic cases. Practical use is 
made of the H. I. in determining prognosis, prog- 
ress and recovery of the patient—L. M. Hatfie 
(Maine). 


1450. Miller, E. Modern psychotherapy. Lon- 
don: Cape, 1930. Pp. 131. 5/.—Psychotherapy, any 
form of healing by mental influence, is often uncon- 
sciously ineluded by the physician in physical treat- 
ment. He would be more successful were he trained 
psychologically, though ability along such lines would 
vary greatly with the capacity of the physician and 
the types of patients. Analysis as employed by 
Freud, Jung and Adler is described, as well as hyp- 
nosis, hypno-analysis, suggestion, auto-suggestion 


and re-education. The author classifies the psycho- 
neuroses and touches on the treatment of psychotics, 
drug addicts and alcoholics, emphasizing early treat- 
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ment and prevention—C. P. Armstrong (N. Y. C. 
Children’s Court). 


1451. Minkowska, —. La constitution epileptoide 
et ses rapports avec la pathogénie de l’épilepsie es- 
sentielle. (The epileptoid constitution and its rela- 
tion to the pathogenesis of essential epilepsy.) Ann. 
méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 291-300—A categorical 
reply to critics of the concept of epileptoid consti- 
tution.—R. G. Sherwood ( ond, Washington). 


1452. Miskolezy, D. Konstitucié és agybetegsé- 
gek. (Constitution and diseases of the brain.) 
Orvosképzés, 1930, No. 6.—Constitution is the total 
of bodily and psychical (both normal and morbid) 
qualities transmitted by heredity, i.e., in purely endo- 
genous ways. According to Schaffer, classification 
in neurology as well as in psychiatry can be made in 
the direction of either neuropathic or psychopathic 
digression from normality. Neuropathic constitu- 
tion includes the organic diseases, such as spastic 
heredo-degeneration, extra-pyramidal constitution, 
ete., as well as the morbid reactions of functional 
character, such as the spasmodic, delirious, or neuras- 
thenic constitution, and finally the psychopathic con- 
stitution represented by eyeloid, schizoid, hysteroid, 
epileptoid, oid and oligophrenic of con- 
stitution. The united application of etiologic and 
genetic principles of research yielded constitutional 
pathology inclading the results of psychopathology, 

chology, characterology, and humoral pathology. 

ere is no crisis in medical science; by means of 
genetics, serology, pathology and biochemistry we 
are approaching the noblest goal of medical science, 
prophylaxis.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1453. Montassut, M. La fatigue du neuras- 
thénique. (The fatigue of the neurasthenic.) In 
L’Evolution Psychiatrique. Paris: Maloine, 1931. 
Pp. 55-80.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1454. Ott, E. Trieb und Geist in der psycho- 
therapeutischen Literatur. (Instinct and spirit in 
the psychotherapeutic literature.) Theol. Rundsch., 
1931, 3, 179-205.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1455. Petersen, 8. Sur les types de Kretschmer: 
les psychoses mixtes et les caractéres prépsycho- 
tiques. (On the Kretschmer types: mixed psy- 
choses and prepsychotic characteristics.) Hneéph., 
1981, 26, 121-132.—The author made a study of the 
relation between the physical conditions and the 
character of patients suffering from schizophrenia 
and paranoia. In his morphological examination, the 
author was limited to an optical study of forms 
without measurement. Nine of these pathological 
eases are described. It was found from this study 
that nothing which the author observed in Claude’s 
clinie proved to run counter to Kretschmer’s ideas on 
prepsychotie characters or to his theory that the. in- 
dividual is only a link in a long line of descent ex- 
tending throughout whole generations.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1456. Petit, G., & Martrille, D. Anémie, paraplégie 
et syndrome hébéphréno-catatonique. (Anemia, 
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paraplegia and the hebephreno-catatonic syndrome. 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 18, 131-140.—The 


observation of a hebephreno-catatonic syndrome, ac- 
companied, after an evolution of more than twenty 
months, by a paraplegia, associated to a notable de- 
gree with anemia.—Z. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 

1457. Phillips, N. R. Mental disorders associated 
with pernicious anemia. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 
549-554.—In addition to the three generally recog- 
nized main clinical manifestations (as a blood dis- 
ease, us a gastro-intestinal disease, or as a nervous 
lesion) there is ample evidence that pernicious 
anemia, as also the secondary anemias, manifests 
itself also by the occurrence of mental disorder. The 
degree of mental affection varies in different cases: 
from merely a modification of character to psy- 
choses, the paranoid type being the most frequent. 
Delirium, especially at night, is very frequent. 
These mental symptoms, curable by modern por 
may be so pronounced as to obscure the origi 
blood disease—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 

1458. Pollock, H. M. A statistical review of con- 
vulsive disorders in the United States. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1931, 10, 655-661.—The review attempts 
to answer questions as to: (1) proportion of the gen- | 
eral population suffering from convulsive disorders ; 
(2) number of such patients cared for in institu- 
tions; (3) annual rate of incidence of these dis- 
orders; (4) their relative prevalency in urban and 
rural districts; (5) the relative prevalency in the 
two sexes; (6) are these disorders increasing ?—S. J. 
Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1459. Ranschburg, P. A paralysis progressiva 
lazkezelésének therapids értéke. (Therapeutic 
value of fever treatment in eral paralysin.) 
Orvosi Hetilap, 1931 57, 1-34.—I. Introduction. 
Alterations of blood serum and cerebrospinal fluid. 
III. Purely neurological alterations. IV. Results of 
psycho-neurological investigations of fever treated 
paralyties. 1. Logical memory of word connections 
as an index of capacity of mental performance. 
Experimental investigation of immediate and re- 
tentive memory of pairs of logically connected words 
is a good psycho-neurological diagnostic and prog- 
nostic instrument which, as opposed to humoral and 
purely neurological methods, is able to illuminate im- 
mediately associative, retentive and reproductive 
functions of the highest cortical regions of the cen- 
tral nervous system, as well as to express numerically 
very sensitively their deterioration or its standstill in 
the different phases of the illness, particularly its 
treatment, and make them comparable with fixed 
standards or prognosticate their further course with 
an approximate probability. 2. Arithmetical fune- 
tions recover very slowly and generally do not reach 
their former limits for many years after the treat- 
ment (Irene Kaufman). The principal reasons for 
this are (1) the impaired memory for single and 
grouped numbers and figures. (2) The insufficiency 
of coneentration of attention working continually. 
(3) Psychomotor abilities. The more eo facul- 
ties mostly recover sufficiently. (4) Feeling, will, 
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temperament, character gen recover in econnec- 
tion with intelligence, but in a limited number of 
eases there is to be seen with certainty an inde- 
pendence of the affective conditions from intellectual 

rocesses. Psychotic complications, if of manie- 
epressive character give a good, if schizothymic a 
bad prognosis. (5) Dependence of the psychocere- 
bral improvement on the degree and amount of 
fever. The total of hours in fever above 39° C. is 
ealled by the author the critical total. With malaria 
it was on the average 92.5, with other methods 
(pyrifer, neo-saprovitan, sulfolein, milk, ete.) only 
23.5 hours. In 88.5% of cases the fever showed a 
spontaneously fatiguing type; only in 11.5% did 

e last three attacks show more critical hours than 
the first ones. As Irene Kaufman of the neurolog- 
ieal department of the author showed in 1928, the 
improvement of intelligence (measured by the im- 
mediate as well as the retentive logical memory for 
words) increased with the total eritieal hours pro- 
voked by malaria. IV. Results of psychobiological 
examinations. 1. The ability to work and to earn 
after fever treatment. In the adequately controlled 
cases of malaria treatment 70% have become suffi- 
ciently and permanently able to work and to earn, 
whereas half of the other 30% have become moder- 
ately, the other half insufficiently or not at all able 
to earn their living even in the most modest condi- 
tions. This great number of excellently recovered 
eases is somewhat diminished by the consideration 
that 80.5% were earning their living before their 
illness under modest cireumstances as joiners, shoe- 
makers, barbers, clerks, small shop-keepers, stewards, 
ete. In any case logical immediate memory has im- 
proved in 913%, retentive memory in 82.6%, and 
this improvement has reached the bounds of normal 
behavior in about 60% of the ameliorated cases. 
Generally the ability of earning a living in the be- 
nign eases depends on the profession. The more in- 
tellectual this profession was before the illness, the 
greater the probability of the necessity of lowering 
the level of their occupation after the treatment. V. 
Amelioration of the faculty of earning and its de- 
pendence on age and pre-therapeutie psycho-neuro- 
logieal condition. 1. At any age fever therapy can 
improve the paralytic process. 2. Prognosis of prac- 
tically valuable amelioration is considerably less 
favorable after than before 40 years. 3. There is a 
considerable correlation between the pre-therapeutic 
condition of immediate and retentive logical mem- 
ory for pairs of words and the degree of the im- 
provement. In contradiction to the grave purely 
neurological and humoral state, in a considerable 
number of cases it was exclusively the pre-thera- 
peutie psycho-neurologieal condition, especially the 
mnemie behavior of paralyties, which could have 
given a correct prognostication of the benignity and 
reversibility of the pathological alterations of the 
paralytical cortical processes. V. Average duration 
of life was unquestionably prolonged by malaria 
treatment. VI. Degree and durability of improve- 
ment depends in a considerable amount on the ma- 
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f the paralytic process, depend- 
ing itself on constitutional factors, age, general 
somatic condition, after-treatment behavior and con- 
ditions, as well as on the state of progression of the 


lignity or benignity of the 


paralytic process at the beginni of treatment, 
manifesting itself most reliably im the psycho- 
neurological condition and behavior of patients.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1460. Rodiet, A., & Couderc, L. Une observation 
de rire incoercible chez un débile mental. (An ob- 
servation on uncontrollable laughter in a feeble- 
minded man.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 302- 
306.—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 


1461. Rosett, J. Epilepsy as an exaggerated 
form of normal cerebral inhibition. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1931, 10, 673-685.—Animal experiments, in 
which convulsions were artifically produced, are de- 
seribed. The author concludes: “ The phenomena of 
the seizure, whatever the indirect underlying causes 
may be, are, therefore, directly caused by that proc- 
ess of interference of nerve impulses, with the re- 
sult of their mutual extinction, which is known as 
inhibition. ... Any condition whatever that will 
disturb the chemical, physical, or mechanical balance 
of the nervous system, may result in a facilitation of 
the normal process of cerebral inhibition, with the 
appearance of epileptic seizures as a result.”—S. J. 
Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1462. Schachter, M. Les troubles du psychisme 
de Y’enfant encéphalique. (Disorders in the psy- 
chology of the encephalitie child.) Prog. méd., 1931, 
48, 1826-1829.—The author lays stress on the change 
brought about in the character and social behavior 
of children through encephalitis. Occasionally the 
intelligence is not affected, though it may show a 
deficiency going as far as idiocy. One often observes 
states of intense excitement or very clear-cut tenden- 
cies to commit offensive or criminal actions either at 
home or at school. Joy in doing wrong or in seeing 
a neighbor in trouble and a tendency to seek ven- 
geance are very strongly developed. There is a 
strong resemblanee between these disturbances and 
those in psychologically abnormal cases. This fact 
favors the hypothesis of an activation or accentuation 
of a congenital psychopathic predisposition, for it 
can be conceded that encephalitis clearly brings out 
inferiority in the basie psychological organization. 
It seems to the author that anatomical modifications 
at the level of the basal ganglia and of the thalamus 
and the vegetative centers of the floor of the third 
ventricle ean explain both the psychological and neu- 
rovegetative syndromes which are so frequently asso- 
ciated in these patients—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1463. Schaffer, K. Fejezetek az idegrendszer 
kértan4b6l. (Chapters from the pathology of the 
nervous system.) Orvosképzés, 1930, No. 6.—Chap- 
ter I: Effeets of endogenous and exogenous toxins on 
the nervous tissue. Chapter II: Optical myotonus. 
Chapter III: Psychopathy and genius. In his 
Kor&nyi lecture the author uses as an example the 
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Hungarian genius Count Stephen Széchényi, who 
although—not because—a déséquilibré of schizoid 
character from his childhood, and in his more aged 
years suffering an attack o amentia, and after a 
perfect recovery, dying many years later by on 
was one of the most clear-sighted politicians an 
economists of Hungary; also Leonardo da Vinci, 
who notwithstanding his abnormalities of instinct 
was a genius in several fields.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

1464. Schiff, P., & Trelles, J. 0. Attaques 
toniques généralisées, avec crises de fureur, chez 
wn encéphalitique. (General tonic attacks, with 
manic crises, in an encephalitic.) Ann. méd.-psy- 
chol., 1931, 89, 397-404—Seven years after an at- 
tack of epidemic encephalitis, the patient ae 
crises after emotional shocks. During these he lost 
consciousness, became violent, and manifested a mus- 
eular tonus resembling decerebrate rigidity. Fol- 
lowing the attack, he had amnesia for it and suffered 
with a violent headache. Between these attacks, he 
had attacks of catalepsy—M. B. Mitchell (George 
School, Pa.). 


1465. Schroeder, T. A “living god” 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 36-46.—A case study of 
a 35-year-old mulatto woman, which throws some 
light on the psychological mechanisms leading to de- 
velopment of mysticism in an individual. This 
woman suffered from inferiority feelings over her 
color, for which she compensated by desire to have 
a white baby. After allowing herself to be seduced 
by a white man, through her desire to produce a 
white child, she felt guilty for her sinfulness. She 
married a negro, but her attitude toward color pre- 
vented her from finding sexual satisfaction in this 
marriage. The sexual repression resulted in psycho- 
sexual tension, which found an outlet in autogenic 
sexual eestasy which was considered by her as a “ re- 
ligious experience.” She then rationalized her early 
sexual misconduet as crucifiecation such as Jesus en- 
dured. It was an atonement for her sins. She had 
delusions of being one with God and set herself u 
as a religious leader. Her sermons were full of 
mystical ideas, especially that all life is part of God, 
because God is life, therefore God lives in each indi- 
vidual life. Henee, “I am God.” Only through the 
mystical union with God could she feel that her sins 
were forgiven and be relieved of her feelings of 

Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 

ic). 

1466. Schulz, B. Zur Genealogie des 
mus. (On the genealogy of mongolism.) Zsch. f. 
d. ges. Newr., 1931, 134, 268-324.—(Bibliographia 
Eugenica). 


1467. Solomons, B. Insanity and its relations to 
the parturient state. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 701- 
707.—An investigation of 54,000 cases of labor at 
the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, revealed 81 cases of 
insanity (.15%). The number of cases of insanity 
to the number of births registered in the Free State 
from 1928 to 1930 was 162 to 175,730, or 09%. 
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Venesection should be employed in cases of high 
blood-pressure in order to avoid cerebral symptoms. 
Toxemia, sepsis and chorea are probably the chief 
predisposing factors in puerperal insanity.—C. P. 
Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 

1468. Stephenson, W. Studies in experimental 
psychiatry: a case of general inertia. J. Ment. 
Sci., 1931, 77, 723-741.—Experiments with tests 
indieate a common factor (p) interpreted by Spear- 
man as inertia. The g-factor is the available general 
mental energy, the p-factor the amount of inertia of 
this energy, both characteristic of any individual. 
The experiment recorded seeks an interpretation of 
this factor common to certain tests, explained in past 
experiments as a “ eontinuance, subconscious 
or even completely unconscious and purely physio- 
logical, effect of a past experience” and shown 
by the degree of hindrance which the inertia ef- 
fect of the past mental activity effects upon a simi- 
lar new activity. The p-tests were administered to a 
patient, age 31, who had been a year in the oe 
(first admission). She stands or sits with head down 
or averted, seeming oblivious to all extraneous mat- 
ters, moving her lips as though talking to herself, 
and doing nothing else voluntarily. Audible speech 
is practically absent, 
ing by lip movements. Cooperation was secured and 
results are typical of many subjects. The theory of 
general inertia as above quoted is posited—C. P. 
Armstrong (N. Y. C. Children’s Court). 


1469. Strauss, E. B. Ein Beitrag zur Konstitu- 
tionsbiologie der Schwachsinnigen. (A contribu- 
tion to the constitutional biology of the feeble- 
minded.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur., 1930, 127, 225- 
239; J. Ment. Sci., 1930, 76, 780-802.— (Sve V: 
4166. )—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1470. Szondi, L. Konstituciondlis analizis és 
értelmi fogyatékoss4g. (Constitutional analysis and 
intellectual deficiency.) Gyégydszat, 1931, 1-30.— 
L. A. Constitutional analysis. Constitution is the 
harmony of bodily and mental shapes, measures, and 
manners of reaction varying from individual to indi- 
vidual. Methods of constitutional analysis are: 1. 
Analysis of shape, which can never be sufficient if 
only somatic. 2. Bodily measures and constitutional 
indexes allow a more profound examination of the 
individual structure than mere somatic analysis of 
shape. With nearly 1000 normal and 200 deficient 
children the best indexes of approaching puberty are 
the weight and the relative cranial circumference 
with boys and the relative sitting height with girls. 
3. Psychic traits can be examined by Rossolimo’s 
profile method, but can never be revealed by experi- 
mental, but only by psychoanalytical proceedings, 
which still do not give us the hereditary and bie- 
logical share of personality. 4. Analysis of somatic 
forms of reaction is possible by means of the ali- 
mentary-glycemic reaction as well as of the basal 
metabolism, revealing to us with tonus of the vege- 
tative-endocrine system, its constancy or 
also the manner of individual psychic reactions. 
The purely psychological ways of constitutional 
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analysis are Jaensch’s eidetie researches. 6. Be- 
havioristic types of constitutional analysis to be ex- 
amined are apathic, anergetic, torpid or irritable, 
and erethic. 7. Analysis of social behavior. B., 
Constitutional synthesis has to demonstrate the bio- 
logical (total) value (Gesamtwert) of personality. 
Abnormals are to be judged by the total of their 
extreme qualities. Biologically extreme variations 
are in itive as well as negative cases inferiorities, 
ie., bionegative varieties. The variability of a 
tity is given by the mean and the standard 
eviation. Variation is extreme if its distance from 
M is greater than twice the standard deviation. 6. 
The individual or group is bionormal if without ex- 
treme qualities, i.e., if within the zone M + 20; bio- 
negative if there are extreme qualities, and if bio- 
negativity increases with the number of extreme 
varieties. Second part. With mentally deficient 
children the total of extreme varieties is relative to: 
(a) capillaries (archieapillaries, ete.), 65% (b) aec- 
eeleration or delay of maturity of the skeleton, 33%; 
(¢) deficient evolution of the testicles, 22%; (d) 
growth of the skull, 19.5%; (e) disturbances of bod- 
ily reactions, 15%; (f) disturbances of somatic 
growth, 15%; (g) cranial maturity, 12%. Further 
researches of the laboratory of Szondi have proved 
that: A 1. Among mentally deficient children there 
are a great many with archaic-primitive capillary 
forms, although there is no strong correlation be- 
tween the degree of mental and capillary maturity 
and archicapillarity and skeletal immaturity. The 
correlation is also strong between extreme variants 
of skeletal maturity and those of eidetie behavior. 
Extreme disturbances of skeletal maturity are most 
frequent with gravely torpid defectives whose cranial 
development and growth in length likewise show ex- 
treme variants. The degree of skeletal maturity is 
a most important factor of biological value in defi- 
cient children. 2 (Dob4k). A flat blood-sugar curve 
is probably a sign of a torpid-anergetie psychical 
constitution. 3 (Lajta). No correlations were found 
between T- and B-type eideties and tetanic or base- 
dowoid constitution. Eidetism is a very important 
stigma of extreme variation in an individual. Be- 
sides endogenous disposition, the exogenous factors 
of eidetic constitution are those of increasing intra- 
eranial pressure. 4 (S4gi). Adenoid vegetations are 
to be treated by means of X-rays. B 1 (Székées- 
Dobaék). The biological signifieance of deficiency in 
children is the same for both boys and girls. 2. Bio- 
negativity is highest with Mongoloids. 3. Biological 
loss of value is highest where deficiency derives from 
both endogenous and exogenous factors. The least 
loss of biological value oceurs in the purely endo- 
genous group of defectives. 4. Bionegativity is 
greater with pathocrine than with normocrine oligo- 
hrenes. 5. Decrease of biological value is paralleled 
y diminution of intelligence. Non-educable oligo- 
phrenes give the highest degree of bionegativity ; 
the most edueable (feeble-minded) are of the high- 
est biological value. The torpid group are of less 
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biological value than the erethics—-P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

1471. Teulié, G. La schizophasie. (Schizophasia.) 
Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 113-123.—Certain psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists believe that language is 
the most perfect expression of thought, and admit 
even that a part of thought would not exist without 

Recently authors have begun to study in 
detail the modes of transformation of normal lan- 
guage into pathological language, the cases in which 
this transformation is produced, and its diagnostic 
and prognostic value. All deficit of thought is ac- 
eompanied with a deficit of language; all dementia 
is incoherent. But just as there are several kinds of 
dementias, there are several kinds of incoherences, 
and, just as the final clinical aspect of the dementias 
is the same for all, the final clinical t of the in- 
coherences is also the same for all. But the modifi- 
eations of the language of the patient vary, and one 
ean distinguish the following steps, corresponding 
to the progression of intellectual weakness: (1) nor- 
mal ; (2)  paraphasia (confusion of 
words); (3) jargonaphasia (confusion and altera- 
tion of words) ; (4) ineoherence (speech which is not 
bound by any law). The various dementias are 
characterized by special language disorders. Schizo- 
phasia is the language (pathological) of dementia 
praecox. Schizophasic language completely devel- 
oped has the linguistic characteristics of automatic 
language, but differs from it in that even if it pos- 
sesses no sense for the anditor, it is the expression 
of the ideas of the patient. It is incoherent only in 
appearance. This pseudo-incoherent language is 
employed (except at the end of the illness) only in 
ease of emotion or excitation, particularly in the 
course of a conversation on the delirious ideas. A 
detailed analysis of the language used follows, point- 
ing out the grammatical and structural changes. The 
evolution of schizophasia passes through three 
phases: (1) mannerisms in the language, (2) pseudo- 
(3) ineoherence—Z. B. Heim (Provo, 


1472. Teulié, G. La schizophasie. (Schizo- 
phasia.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 225-233.—A 
definition and explanation for the purpose of diag- 
nosis and differentiation. Bibliography of 22 items. 
—R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 


1473. Thom, D. A. Epilepsy and its rational] ex- 
tra-institutional treatment. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1931, 10, 623-635.—A survey of opinions as to the 
essential nature of epilepsy is presented. “ At the 
moment, however, we are still in a state of darkness 
as to even the physiological mechanisms by which 
convulsions are produced,” but the present state of 
the research in this field bears promise of fruitful 
results. The most stimulating conception of this dis- 
ease, in the author’s opinion, is that it is not a disease 
but a “symptom or a symptom-complex, and that it 
represents nothing more than an expression of some 
well-defined or perhaps rather obseure pathological 
condition.” A program of treatment for non-insti- 
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tutional cases is outlined —S. J. Beck (Boston 
chopathie Hospital). 

1474. Tinel, J.. & Baruk, H. Troubles du courant 
de la pensée et tumeur cérébrale. (Disturbances of 
the train of thought and cerebral tumor.) Ann. méd.- 
psychol., 1931, 89, 234-245.—The report of a case 
in which a right subtemporal trepanation was per- 
formed, with resultant improvement of sympto 
but also with recurrence of symptoms upon eee 
intracranial pressure. Annotated.—R. G. Sherwood 
(Redmond, Washington). 


1475. Toulouse, E., Courtois, A.. & Rubenovitch, 
P. Syndrome de démence précoce consécutif 4 une 
fiévre typhoide avec phénoménes délirants. (A de- 
mentia praecox syndrome following a typhoid fever 
with delirious phenomena.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1931, 18, 146-149.—This ease seems to indicate that 
a mental sequel of typhoid can become a dementia 
raecox. A young man with defective antecedents 
ad typhoid at the age of 17, with slight mental con- 
fusion. Immediately there were modifications of 
character, of judgment, and of ar ge for work, 
then four months later an excess of excitation. For 
seven years there followed a progressive psychic 
deterioration, with inertia, indifference, semi-mutism, 
then mutism, catatonia, and finally the usual pic- 
ture of dementia praecox. This case would be an 
example of inflammatory dementia —— through 
encephalitis B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


1476. Toulouse, E., Marchand, L., & Courtois, A. 
Encéphalite psychosique aigué au cours d'un éry- 
sipele. (Acute psychotie encephalitis in the course 
of erysipelas.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 18, 149- 
154.—In this ease the mental troubles of confusional 
form appeared at the end of the infection (erysipelas 
of the face) and at the same time an infectious syn- 
drome appeared with parotiditis. Death followed 
thirteen days after the end of the disease. The 
young woman was 38 years old, and had ,been in- 
terned previously (from 1920 until 1924). This 
ease belongs in the “aye Ae acute encephalitis (with 
uremia).—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


1477. Turner, F. D., & Penrose, L. 8. An in- 
vestigation into the position in family of mental 
defectives. J. Ment. Sci., 1931, 77, 512-524.—The 
number of cases on which this study was made is too 
small to allow any very definite conclusions to be 
drawn. But in relation to what is known already 
from other sources and oy comperison with other 
observations on the same lines, the evidence points 
to the conclusions that: (1) in low grades of amen- 
tia the first-born child is somewhat more frequently 
affected than the other members of the fraternity; 
sf high grades of amentia the defectives are more 

uently found among the later members of the 
fraternity; (3) certain — groups of cases have 
their own peculiar distribution in the family: Mon- 
gols tend to come last, and cases with a history of 
difficult labor tend to come early; and (4) the data 
give no support to Goddard’s hypothesis that mental 
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1474-1482 
deficiency is due to a single recessive gene substitu- 
tion.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 


1478. Urechia, C.-I., & Retezeanu, A. Sur deux 
cas. de psychoses cancéreuses. (Two cases of can- 


cerous psychosis.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1931, 89, 
467-470.—In both cases presented here, the psy- 
chosis was present only with anemia. en it was 


treated so that the number of red blood corpuscles 
became about normal, the psychosis disappeared. 
The cancer was only a secon cause of the psy- 
chosis; it caused the anemia. After the anemia and 
psychosis were alleviated the — died of can- 
cer.—M. B. Mitchell (George School, Pa.). 


1479. Winkelman, N. W. Oerebral trauma and 
its relation to mental deficiency. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1931, 10, 611-621.—Cerebral trauma may con- 
tribute towards arrest of cerebral development in 
infants and deterioration in adults. Both types of 
eases may be improved by dehydration.—S. J. Beck 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1315, 1333, 1517, 1519, 1523.] 
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1480. Allport, F. H. Personality in our changing 
society. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. 
8.—A radio talk on the relation of industrial society 
to personality —N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1481. Allport, F. H. Psychology in relation to 
social and political problems. In Psychology at 
Work. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill, 1932. . 199-252.—“ Individuals contain 
within their habits of behavior that system which 
we call the social order.” Our institutional behavior 
involves a partial inclusion, merely a segment, of 
the total individual personality. As soon as an or- 
ganization of social behavior appears, “the emer- 
gence of common-segment alignments, with their en- 
croachment upon the total inclusion of personalities, 
seems inescapable.” Thus “society ... is not the 
same as the self-expression of the individual.” 
cial institutions are illusions. Thus public opinion 
is not a measurable entity independent of persons, 
but a psychological attitude inherent in individuals. 
The applications of this argument to law, education, 
government, and international relations are consid- 

. Suggestive illustrations, derived from actual 
observations of human behavior (regard for caution 
when driving at street intersections under different 
conditions, parking times, religious attitudes) demon- 
strate that, when not institutionalized, behavior con- 
forms to the normal curve of individual differences; 
but when institutionalized, it yields a J-shaped curve. 
The difference between the means of these two curves, 
determined relative to any given category of behav- 
ior, may be taken as its “index of institutionaliza- 
tion.”—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1482. Aptekar, H. Anjea: infanticide, abortion 
and contraception in savage society. New York: 
Godwin, 1931. Pp. xv +192. $2.50.—In the intro- 
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duction the author emphasizes the need of anthro 
logical perspective and a rational and scientific phi- 
losophy in the study of birth control. He points 
out the importance of studying the causal and re- 
sultant implications of birth control because of its 
relation to the declining birth rate, to differential 
fertility, and to population theory and doctrine. In 
this book, in which he attempts to answer several 
elemental questions concerning the subject, he limits 
his discussion to the following practices: contracep- 
tion, abortion, infanticide, and abstinence from sex- 
ual intercourse. He says that “ Malthusian expedi- 
ency” cannot adequately account for these usages, 
and that population pressure as one of the many 
eausal factors can give only a partial picture of the 
situation. “These usages are not entities unto them- 
selves, but are sustained by vast permutations of 
individual and social forces . . . which differ from 
group to group.” Separate chapters are given to a 
diseussion of each of the three primary birth control 
practices in primitive groups. The primary facts 
issuing from the study follow: (1) birth control has 
been found to be “almost universal”; (2) there is 
a high degree of probability that some form of birth 
control exists at every cultural level, though the 
causality may differ from level to level; (3) in that 
the practices “are always a means of attaining de- 
sired objects . . . they may be considered a psycho- 
logical unity ”; (4) “ traditional emotional prejudices 
sustain these usages in both primitive and modern 
societies”; (5) there is an interpenetration of birth 
control usages with other cultural elements. Through- 
out the book there is abundant use made of examples 
of practices in various primitive groups. There is 
a short bibliography at the close of each chapter.— 
M. Goodrie (Clark). 


1483. Beaglehole, E. Property; a study in social 
psychology. New York: Maemillan, 1932. Pp. 327. 
$3.75.—The author is concerned with the genesis of 
attitudes toward property; his method is that of as- 
sembling, arranging and criticizing materials already 
in the literature. In Part I he examines the evi- 
dence on property behavior in animals, with the 
general conclusion that in the lower forms accumu- 
lation of property is strietly incidental to the satis- 
faction of major impulses, but in the higher ones 
tentative evidence for sentiments of property are 
found; in no case does the author favor the postula- 
tion of an instinct of acquisition. In Part II, on the 
“simpler peoples,” it is found that the kind of 
animism which identifies the self with the associated 
object is at the root of property sentiments, and 
that these sentiments are patterned in characteristic 
ways in each society; four tables exhibiting the as- 
sociation between various aspects of property cus- 
toms accompany this section. Part III is an account 
of the development of property sense in individuals. 
The general conclusion is that there is no acquisitive 
instinet, but that property sentiments arise from the 
transference of self-regarding sentiment to ob- 
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jects regarded as an extension of the self—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

1484. Boome, E. J., & Richardson, M. A. The 
nature and treatment of stammering. New York: 
Dutton, 1932. Pp. 135. $1.£0.—See VI: 330.—J. 
C. Spence (Clark). 

1485. Colucci, ©. Appunti di un neurologo sulla 
cosidetta arte moderna. (Remarks of a neurologist 
on the so-called modern art.) Cimento, 1931, No. 
85, 1-10.—Many manifestations of art savor of the 
psychopathic. The modern art, especially the fu- 
turistie, has the daring, disorder, and peculiarity of 
the neuropathic as such, therefore it ean also be con- 
sidered from the neurological viewpoint. The rela- 
tionship between disease and art has already been 
recognized by Lombroso. The fantasy of the true 
artist, if it ranges to the neuropathic, stretches also 
to the abstract, even to the metaphysical limit. The 
musicians take first place here, then the painters and 
poets. The power of the modern artist stands in 
marked contrast with his diseords, disproportions, 
gaudy color effects, and sharp contrasts in his works. 
The so-called modern art, especially the cartoon, 
has nothing in common with the speech of the in- 
sane, but rather with that of primitive peoples and 
children. The latter always has something natural 
or original about it, while the modern art appears as 
something lacking, artificial, which shows the poverty 
of its manifestations. According to the author, the 
peculiarities of modern art have ne pathological 
characteristics—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1486. Dorsch, E. Die Zuriistung der Seele fiir 
die Mystik. (The preparation of the soul for 
mysticism.) Zsch. f. Aszese u. Mystik, 1931, 2, 97- 
121.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1487. Dugas, L. La conception francaise de l’au- 
torité. (The French conception of authority.) 
Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 271-273.—Math H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 


1488. Perriére, A. Le passage de l’autorité a 
la liberté. (The transition from authority to lib- 
erty.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 273-275.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1489, Freedman, B. H. RB. Lenormand: a psy- 
choanalytic dramatist. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 
64-71.—Although Lenormand did not begin to read 
Freud before 1917, his plays, both before and after 
that period, are full of psychoanalytic implications. 
Two plays deal with a father’s incestuous love for his 
daughter. Many plays are characterized by an 
affect of uncertainty and anxiety; in one there is an 
emphasis on fantasy. Lenormand himself said that 
his plays attempt to portray the mysteries of the 
inner life of the characters, the struggle between the 
conscious and unconscious. From another point of 
view, his plays may be regarded as a struggle be- 
tween the life and death imstinets. In general, he 
conceives the ego-ideal imposed by civilization as 
being on the side of the death instincts. The work 
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of the artist is to be interpreted as the release of his 
unconscious obsessions. his writing, the author 
expresses the desires which unconsciously or e¢on- 
sciously are strong within him, but which he dare 
not express in real life. The acts of his characters 
may be those he would like to commit, himself, but 
in vicariously achieving them, he exoreises these 
wishes, so that it is unlikely he will ever express 
them in his own life. Also, the artist puts the man 
he is afraid he may become, on account of his re- 
pressed and inhibited desires, into his works. This 
conception considers art as a catharsis for the artist. 
—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

1490. Galsworthy, J. The creation of character 
in literature. New York: Oxford, 1931.. Pp. 27. 
$1.00.—* The nearest approach to a common formula 
may be attained in some such words as these: a real 
incident, or person, impinges sharply on a receptive 
mood of a novelist’s particular nature or tempera- 
ment; the thing observed and the mood of the ob- 
server click, as it were, like two cells clinging to- 
gether to form the germ-point of creation. To this 
germ-point are attracted suitable impacts or impres- 
sions that have been stored in the sub-conscious 
mind, till the germ swells to ts ager which de- 
mand the relief of expression, and in written words 
the novelist proceeds to free himself.”—J. C. Spence 


(Clark). 

1491. Gaspaér, J. Fajismeret. A modern anthro- 
pologia és Gréklésbiologia probléméi. (Race sci- 
ence. The problems of modern anthropology and 
heredological biology.) Budapest: 1930. Pp. 222. 
—I. Principles of racial biology. II. Morphological 
(external) appearance of races. III. Comparative 
anatomy and physiology of races. IV. Comparative 
pathology of races. V. Comparative psychology of 
races. VI. Sociology of races-——P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

1492. Glueck, 8. Mental hygiene and crime. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1931, 19, 23-35.—A brief historical 
review of the social attitudes toward crime and 
punishment and of the development of scientific 
study of criminals prefaces suggestions as to what 
should be the aims in a mental hygiene program. 
These suggestions are: (1) We ean learn from the 
past that progress in a scientifie treatment of erimi- 
nals will be slow. (2) Humanitarian interest in the 
individual offender must be combined with regard 
for the group welfare. (3) Research clinics are 
needed with carefully controlled conditions of in- 
vestigation and treatment. (4) Radical changes in 
legal procedure are necessary; the job of the judge 
is to preside over trials, rule on questions of evi- 
dence, charge the jury, ete. Once the question of 
guilt is decided, the guilty offender should be treated 
aecording to plans made by a board qualified to in- 
terpret case study findings. Each ease should be re- 
considered at stated intervals, and modifications in 
the treatment plan instituted in the light of further 
reports available at those times. For successful 
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working of this plan, there must be wide limits be- 
tween the minimum and maximum for the indeter- 
minate sentence, and sufficient control of institutions 
to insure the carrying out of treatment methods out- 
lined by the board of experts. (5) Efforts to pre- 
vent crime must be carried on more intensively and 
extensively. We have sufficient clinical evidence to 
aecept and act upon the theory that delinquency has 
its beginnings in childhood, and in family ditieul 
ties. (6) Properly trained personnel ae hyd pro- 
vided for institutions, parole and probation work, 
and other agencies dealing with delinquents. The 
two-year course at the Institute of Criminal Law at 
Harvard Law School is a step in this direction. It 
rovides, experimentally, a training course for col- 
graduates who wish to work with delinquents. 
The course includes criminal law, criminal proce- 
dure, criminal evidence, social pathology, ab- 
normal and social psychology, chopathology, 
measurement of intelligence, mental hygiene, social 
case work, research methods, ete——P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinie). 


1493. Gorphe, F. Lutilisation de la psychologie 
dans la découverte de la verité en justice. (The 


utilization of psychology in the discovery of truth 


in justice.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 248-251.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1494. Guiraud, P. Les meurtres immotivés. 
(Unmotivated murders.) In L’Evolution Psychia- 
trique. Paris: Maloine, 1931. Pp. 23-34.—Analy- 
sis of the determinism of certain mysterious homi- 
eidal crimes apparently without rational explanation. 
These five eases are in the category of crimes com- 
mitted by insane people without the intervention of 
——e anger or impulsion; they do not seem to 

ve been motivated even by a delusive idea.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1495. Haire, N. [Ed.] The sexual reform con- 
gress. London: Kegan Paul, 1930. Pp. xl +- 670. 
25/-.—Proceedings of this, the third of such econ- 
gresses, which was held in London in 1929. Two 
outstanding papers deal with archaic sex culture and 
sehizophrenia and with insanity and divoree. Among 
other te pa are those on prostitution, sex differ- 
ences in dress, influence of the Mosaic law in pro- 
ducing immunity of the Jewish race to certain forms 
of malignant disease, use of blood tests for the de- 
termination of paternity, an ingenious method of 
foretelling the sex of children, and as a 
psychological problem.—L. M. Hatfield (Maine). 


1496. Hansen, K. Ueber das Sprachheilwesen in 
den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika. (On 
speech correction in the United States.) Hilfsschule, 
1931, 6, 515-543.—The author reports on the or- 
ganization, method and theory of speech correction, 
the development of private instruction, the success 
of the organizations, and the plans of reform of J. 
J. Horn (California); and compares the American 
procedures with the German. He supports his work 
with information received from North American or- 
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ganizations and from his correspondence with two 
American colleagues. He comes to the conclusion 
that there is no centralization in s correction 
in the United States, and that on the average it is 
not so well developed as in Germany.—W. Nolte 
(Berlin). 

1497. Harms, E. Die Variabilitét der Individual- 
psyche als Grundlage eines Verstehens des reli- 
gidsen Menschen und des Mystikers. (The varia- 
bility of the individual psyche as a foundation for 
a comprehension of religious men and mystics.) 
Zsch. Religionspsychol., 1931, 4, 214-238.—For 
the explanation of the spiritual experiences of the 
religious man, Harms proceeds from the dynamic 
and individual tendency of the new psychology, 
which is advanced by Freud and Jung. As an ex- 
ample from the ministry Harms shows that one 
should not only view conversion and cases of re- 
formation as examples of emotional repression, but 
should comprehend the possibility of a psychological 
variation of the contents of the soul not only nega- 
tively and from the point of view of its possibility 
of danger, but primarily religio-psychologically. In 
such cases the soul shifts its center of gravity out 
of the purely emotional sphere into that of feelings 
and thoughts, or at least such a shift has begun. 
There has arisen a relationship of affinity to any 
kind of reality of feeling and thought, which is not 
emotional and which can become material for the 
soul. And this affinity proves itself stronger than 
those for passions and feelings. This metamorphosis 
in the will is at the root of all religious experience, 
particularly. Harms next goes on to a detailed ref- 
erence to the mystics who wish to have their own 
life experiences.—A. Rimer (Leipzig). 


1498. Hooton, E. A. Up from the ape. New 
York: Maemillan, 1931. . xvii + 626. $5.00.— 
The author’s account of human development is 
divided into 5 parts: man’s relations, the primate 
life cycle, the individual life cycle, fossil ancestors, 
oa contemporary races. Illustrated——-W. Hunter 
(Clark). 


1499. James, E. O. The dawn of human civiliza- 
tion. Scientia, 1931, 50, 233-240.—Speculations as 
to how some of the advances took place; domestica- 
tion of animals, agriculture, wheels, pottery, ete— 
R. G. Sherwood (Redmond, Washington). 


1500. Karpman, B. The “new” criminology. 
A critical review. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 
687-722.-—The article is a detailed review of B. 
Brasol’s The Elements of Crime (Psycho-Social In- 
terpretation), published by the Oxford University 
Press, 1927. This reviewer sums up his diseussion 
as follows: “ Mr. Brasel’s book is a worthless contri- 
bution. .. . It is not a work based on mature ex- 

rience and careful observation. . . . It is full of 

aulty logie, immature, and even puerile thinking, 
inaccuracies and misinterpretations. l- 
though a large literature is quoted, it was obviously 
read to find facts to support an argument 
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than evaluate the data in the light of the new know!l- 
edge gained.” Mr. Brasol was formerly prosecuting 
attorney of the St. Petersburg Supreme Court.—%S. 
J. Beck (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1501. Lehman, H. O., & Witty, P. A. Scientific 
eminence and church membership. Scient. Mo., 
1931, 33, 544-549.—The frequency with which out- 
standing scientists (starred in American Men of 
Science) are associated with various churches is 
analyzed. Their attendance is less than that of the 
average of those whose names appear in Who’s Who; 
and it is associated mostly with the more liberal de- 
nominations, e.g., Unitarian and Congregational as 
compared with Catholic and Baptist.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 


1502. Lesch, E. Beim Spontanschreiben auf- 
tretende orthographische Fehler nach Zahl, Art 
und Ursache ihrer Entstehung. (Orthographic 
errors in spontaneous writing, according to their 
number, quality and reasons for their origin.) 
Hilfsschule, 1931, 24, H.5.—The following data were 
— on 15 pupils of the third year, and in the 

lowing years on the same children as pupils of 
the 4-6 classes, compared with the same examinations 
on normals by the subsequent tests: (1) Letter to the 
Christ-child. (2) The events of yesterday. (3) De- 
a. of a series of 3 successive pictures (the 

ird and the cat). (4) Reproductive writing down 
of three daily used prayers. (5) Writing down of 
series of activities of father, mother, children. (6) 
Description of observed pictures. The material ac- 
counted to 11,928 written syllables with 3,782 errors. 
. . » Results: The number of errors in the 2nd and 
3rd Hilfsschulklasse is 40 per 100 syllables, and de- 
ereases in the 4th class (as in the 2nd and 3rd nor- 
mal school classes) to 20, in the 5th and 6th to 12 
(against 5 in the 4th normal class). Orthography in 
spontaneous writing of feeble-minded children does 
not reach norma! limits, but can still be corrected to a 
substantial degree. The quality of faults shows 
errors in (1) capitals and normal letters, (2) stretch- 
ing and shortening of vowels, (3) separating and 
junction of words, (4) errors by altering, (5) errors 
by omission, (6) errors by addition, (7) errors by 
permuting (transposing) characters. Reasons for 
errors: (1) Written errors of (2) Errors 
resulting from insufficient reproduction of the optical 
shape of characters, letters and words (H instead of 
E) or deficiency of differentiation between two quite 
different written symbols of the same or nearly the 
same sound (v instead of f), ete. (3) Errors depend- 
ing on motor defects of the apparatus of speaking and 
writing. Always, and especially with the feeble- 
minded, there will be found as the real forces caus- 
ing the orthographical errors of spontaneous writ- 
ing: (1) fluency, (2) perseveration, and (3) the 
Ranschburg inhibition, i.e., proximity of two or more 
optically, acoustically or kinesthetically equal or 
similar (both italies or printed) letters, as for in- 
stance naher instead of nachher (auditively and kin- 
esthetieally ch and h), wegetan instead of weggetan, 
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schau die instead of schaut die, eimal instead of 
einmal, heiger instead of heiliger (i, i, li, h, 1), ete 
Also effective are individual feebleness of attention, 
memory, judgment, abstraction, analytie and syn- 
thetic funetion, as well as deficiency of sight, audi- 
tion and mobility, influence of dialect, ete.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1503. Loriod, G. L’autorité dans la fonction. 
Authority in the function.) chol. et vie, 1931, 
, 263-266.—Math. H. Pieron 


1504. Luisada, E. La volonta accomunata—l’in- 
telligenza associata. (Generalized will and asso- 
ciated intelligence.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. 
sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 232-234.—A. 
Angyal (Turin). 


1505, Maitra, 8. K. The problem of value. II. 
Rev. Phil. @ Rel. (India), 1931, 2, 97-110.—The 
psychological approach to a problem already dis- 
eussed in an earlier article from the 
point of view. The author considers briefly earlier 
theories, and points out that “the real protest of the 
philosophy of values is against the neutralism of 
the purely logical view of the world.” How to es- 
cape this neutralism is the chief problem of phi- 
losophy today. “The battle of the twentieth cen- 
tury is going to be fought over the question of per- 
sonality.”"—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1506. Mandeville, 8. Les abus de lautorité. 
(The abuses of authority.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 5, 
275-277.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1507. Marro, G. Del “seppellimento secondario ” 
nell’antico Egitto. (On “secondary burial” in an- 
cient Egypt.) Atti VII. comvegno psicol. sper. ¢ 
psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 226-229.—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

1508. Masson-Oursel, P. Lefficacité du vrai 
selon la pensée primitive. (The i of the truth 
according to primitive thought.) chol, et vie, 
1931, 5, 251-252.—Math. H. Piéron 


1509. Morlet, P. Essai sur le rythme musical. 
(Essay on musical rhythm.) Rev. phil., 1931, 31, 
523-547.—The author studied the relation of volun- 
tary attention to musical rhythm. He used a writ- 

ing arrangement adapted to a Morse key. With this 
bey the subject had to tap out the rhythm of a 
melody, well known to himself, which he was to sing 
inwardly, being allowed to make no additional move- 
ments of his feet or lips. During this time another 
melody having a very different rhythm was given in 
the same manner. Rhythm, says the author, is the 
order given to material data of movement, an on- 
ward flow of an ordered succession. This arrange- 
ment of material data in movement must be present 
in consciousness under the form, not of particular 
images, but of images of a certain kind of auditory, 
visual, and muscular sensations. If we admit that 
the will, once given direction by a judgment, has 
acted directly on the images, we can see that rhythm, 
whieh is only a modality of these images, can be in- 
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fluenced by the will, not in respect to its arousal, 
which is entirely the work of memory, but in respect 
to its stability——Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1510. Miiller, J. Psychologie und sachliches 
Leben. (Psychology and practical life.) Zsch. f. 
Religionspsychol., 1931, 4, 209-213.—A reply to 
Neumant’s treatise in 3, 197 ff., wherein Miiller 
shows that he lives wholly in the world of practical 
affairs, and primarily, that one cannot take and 
criticize as concepts his expressions for God, soul, 
ete., which are now only working hypotheses. He 
also shows that he must challenge Neumann’s judg- 
ment that his life work is wrecked—A. Rdmer 
(Leipzig). 

1611. Murphy, G. Our social attitudes. Chicago: 
Univ. Chieago Press, 1931. Pp. 8-—A radio ad- 
dress on the origin and control of convictions and 
prejudices.—N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


1512. Nahrhaft, 0. Der Erste Internationale Re- 
ligionspsychologische Kongress. (The first interna- 
tional congress of religious chology.) Zsch. f. 
Religionspsychol., 1931, 3, 97-109.— 
of the vice-presidents—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1513. Neumann, J. Kritische Erwagungen zur 
religionspsychologischen Methode Girgensohns. ‘A 
critical consideration of the religio-psychological 
method of Girgensohn.) Zsch. f. Religiowspsychol., 
1931, 4, 201-208.—Neumann believes that Girgen- 
sohn and Gruehn have made things too easy for 
themselves by rejecting psychoanalysis. He consid- 
ers a combination of analytical and experimental 
psychology possible. In any case, psychoanalysis 
also has proven that an understanding of the adult 
is impossible without careful analysis of his mental 
development. Girgensohn has not properly appreci- 
ated the unknown; consequently his theory of emo- 
tions beeomes involved. Felix Krueger has brought 
forth a newer theory of the emotions from the point 
of view of the “ psychology of the whole.” He de- 
fines it as the sealer of experience of the whole indi- 
vidual. But Otto and Spranger also show the way 
to the bridging of the gaps occurring in Girgen- 
sohn’s work.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1514. Neuber, E. A debreceni I. oszt tanulék 
dtvizsgélasa egészségiigyi szempontbél. (The ex- 
amination of primary acne upils of the elementary 
schools of Debrecen.) Bnda : Hungarian Min- 
ister for Instruction and Culture, 1931.—Examina- 
tion of 1909 school beginners rs 6-7 years from a 
general hygienic standpoint, with special regard to 
infectious (syphilis, tuberculosis, fungus, 
worms, itch and other skin parasites, ete.) as well as 
of other alterations of the skin and of viscera, con- 
dition of teeth, anthropometrical measures, X-ray 
states, lodgings and hygienic condition of relatives of 
school children. Of nearly 2000 children, 1.99% 
were certainly congenitally syphilitic; 2.88% were 
suspect. Of 1860 school children 3.78% were actively 
tubercular, 16.78% inactively so. 
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Height Chest cireum-| Head cireum-| Pulse 
Weight (Ke.) ference (Cm.) | ference (Cm.) 
08 114.6 195.0/50.0 56.1 65 146 50.4 56 108 152 
2 14 10.8 905/108 1144 126.049 52 68 |46.0 40.8 52.5172 108 148 
15 21.1 90.5/101 117.1 141.0160 502 67 504 107 160 
204 24.5} 108 117.0 133.0146.0 54.9 66.5146.5 49.4 53.5180 110.5 148 


—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1515. Nichols, C. A. Moral education among the 
North American Indians. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
Educ., 1930, No. 427. Pp. vi-+104—The purpose 
is “to collect and make easily accessible some of the 
available historical data pone with some more re- 
cent ethnological studies] eoncerning the moral ideas 
which the North American Indians instilled in the 
individual, and the methods by which their ideas 
were transmitted.” Consideration is given to: (1) 
Tlingit myths; (2) 5 accounts of family and village 
life; (3) material eculleeted by the American Museum 
of Natural History on the sun-dance ceremonies; (4) 
the Hako as a religious ceremony. A final chapter is 
entitled Characteristics of Indian Morality and Edu- 
cation. The bibliography contains 63 titles—J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 


1516. Pende, N. Psicologia individuale e psico- 
logia di razza. (Individual and racial psychology.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 47-51—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1517. Pfister, O. Religion und giene. 
(Religion and mental hygiene.) Zsch. f. Religions- 

ychol., 1931, 4, 193-200.—Report concerning the 

ternational Congress on Mental Hygiene in Wash- 
ington. Contents: Part I. What are the contribu- 
tions which religion can make to mental hygiene? 
(Religious examination, active overcoming of wrong 
and active gaining of virtue, social protection.) 
Part II. Under what conditions can hygienically 
valuable religious values be made effective? (“ Many 
individuals need a secular healing process before 
they can be made accessible hygienically to an im- 
maculate piety.” Henee one will naturally not be 
able to attain the standard of the common pedagog- 
ieal norms.)—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


1518. Reiser, O. L. The biological origins of re- 
ligion. Psychoanal. Rev., 1932, 19, 1-22.—Accord- 
ing to the naturalistic view, religion is developed out 
of the responses of organisms living together in a 
common physical environment. The striking simi- 
larities between different forms of religions are only 
partly explained by the theory of cultural diffusion; 
similarity of psychological motivation must also be 
involved in the explanation. There must be an ex- 
ternal stimulus and an internal response to that 
stimulus acting together. Sun and star worship are 
universal in primitive religions. The presence of 
these heavenly bodies is the externa! stimulus; a 
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tendency for all forms of life to respond to light is 
the internal response. This internal response to 
light is a deep-rooted biological pattern; there is 
evidence that life arose through a photosynthesis of 
the sun’s energy with the carbon compounds of the 
earth. Protoplasm has retained a memory of this 
origin of life. Moreover, living organisms, plant and 
animal, are heliotropie; also light has a beneficial 
effect on metabolic processes. These biological re- 
= to light, plus a recognition of its beneficial 
ects, caused primitive peoples to express gratitude 
to the sun, whence came light, and to worship it. 
As social life beeame more complex, symbols began 
to funetion. The symbol as a social product is arbi- 
trary; the person who is educated to it by social 
heredity responds to the symbol as if it were the 
original biological stimulus. Thus for the original 
tendency to sun worship, symbols are substituted. 
These symbols bear traces of their relation to the old 
sun worship: we say that heaven is above, that the 
gods sit on high, that we must look up for guidance 
and light. The gods of good and evil are respectively 
those of light and darkness in all religions.—P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


1519. Richmond, F. ©. The criminal feeble- 
minded. J. Crim. Law ¢ Crimin., 1931, 21, 537-552. 
—(Bibliographia Eugenica). 

1520. Rogers, J. F. Speech defects and their 

correction. Washington Govt. Printing Office, 1931. 
Pp. 28. $.05.—The author presents this pamphlet 
to meet the needs of teachers and parents living 
in communities where no speech clinies are avail- 
able. Speech defects are classified into three 
grenpe: mechanical, emotional, and defects due to 
aulty learning, imitation and delayed habits. 
Methods for diagnosing each of these are given, 
and diagnostic material is included, also sugges- 
tions for correction including a variety of exercise 
and drill material—C. V. Hudgins (Clark). 


1521. Rémer, A. Zur Psychologie der Bekehrung. 
(On the psychology of conversion.) Geist. d. Gegen., 
1931, 67, 339-346.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


1522. Ruland, L. Was gewinnt die Moraltheo- 
logie aus der Verwertung der Ergebnisse der medi- 
zinischen Psychologie? (What does moral theology 
obtain from the evaluation of the results of med- 
ieal psychology?) Ethik u. Leben, 1931, 181-196. 
—A, Romer (Leipzig). 


1523. Schjelderup, H. K. Analyse 
eines Falles von Zungenreden. (Psychological 
analysis of a case of glossolalia.) Zsch. f. Psychol., 
1931, 122, 1-27——A. Romer (Leipzig). 

1524. Schlink, E. Emotionale Gotteserlebnisse. 
(Emotional experiences of God.) Leipzig: Barth, 
1931. Pp. 168. M. 12.—Methodological questions 
on religious psychology—primarily on the empirical 
and psychological contributions to the genetic de- 
velopment of emotional experiences of God.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 
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1525. Seashore, C. E. The natural history of the 
vibrato. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1931, 17, 623-626.— 
The paper deals with the study of the vibrato from 
two approaches: (1) phonophotographie recording 
of musical performance and speech, and (2) psy- 
chophysical measurements on the perception of the 
vibrato pr rodueced synthetically by instruments. Sev- 
eral definitions of the vibrato are given, and an 
analysis is made of its component parts. A descrip- 
tion is given of four of the normal illusions which 
function in the vibrato, and without which the vi- 
brato as it now exists would be utterly intolerable. 
A full account of these studies appears in The Vi- 
brato, University of Iowa Studies in the Psychology 
= a now in press.—J. C. Kurtz (Washington, 


1526. Stekel, W. Marriage at the crossroads. 
New York: William Godwin, 1931. Pp. ix + 162. 
$2.00.—The uliar insight gained by the analytic 
psychiatrist into marriage problems is the basis of 
the conclusions here presented. A revolution in mar- 
riage is under way; but there can be no question of 
doing away with marriage. The solution of the 
problem is not in “free love” but in “free mar- 
riage.” Monogamy will always remain. There is 
the “ white marriage” founded upon platonic affec- 
tion, with sexuality eliminated; the “ red 
based upon the physical alone; the marriage of con- 
venience, which might be described as “ grey mar- 
riage.” Each of these has grave dangers, and no one 
is sufficient for a happy marriage; but one of them 
may provide the basie component for a complete 
marriage of complete people, which is a synthesis of 
instinet, emotion and intellect. The conceptions of 
marriage of four and of three are impossible; the 
only possibility is marriage of two, with complete 
equality and mutual freedom. Every marriage is 
actually a “trial” marriage, but the legal establish- 
ment of such a form is impossible beeause of prac- 
tieal considerations. The modern small family is 
responsible for many unhappy marriages by pro- 
ducing only or coddled children. Those who are un- 
happy in marriage have no right to have children. 
Psychoanalysis has proved that nervous children 
always spring from unhappy marriages. To take 
children from their parents and bring them up in 
state nurseries would be to “ degrade marriage to a 
purely sexual and economie union apd make the 
children psychical cripples.” The problem of mar- 
riage cannot be solved socially, but only individu- 
ally. The only solution is “a reform of education 
which aims to avoid all mistakes and which repre- 
sents a training for life and a preparation for mar- 
riage. The school of marriage is the family, the 
example of the parents.”.——-M. P. Montgomery 
(Faribault, Minn.). 


1527. Theiss, H. Experimentelle Un' 
tiber die Erfassung des handschriftlichen Ausdrucks 
durch Laien. (Experimental investigation con- 


cerning the comprehension of expression in hand- 
Psychol. Forsch., 1931, 15, 
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276-358.—The basie problem of this investigation 
is the immediate effect of the characteristics in 
handwriting on over 700 non-professional judges 
ranging in age from 7 years to over 20. The paper 
deals specifically with (1) the effect of age on the 
ability to make judgments of personality from hand- 
writing; (2) the ability to ju specific characteris- 
ties from handwriting; (3) an analysis of the fac- 
tors in handwriting which form the basis of the 
The 8’s either described personality 
rom the handwriting (free judgment method) or ar- 
ranged in order two or three samples to fit the ex- 
perimenter’s description of personality traits of the 
writers (ordering method). The chief results are the 
following: By the method of ordering for all 8’s and 
all experiments with two samples an average index of 
1.40 was obtained, and for three samples one of 1.95 
(this index would have been 1 in both cases had 
chance alone operated, and 2 or 3 respectively had 
the judgments been uniformly correct). With in- 
crease in age from 7 the ability to judge increases 
te a maximum at 13, and then remains constant. 
The judgments are most often based on the whole 
character of the writing. Although certain traits are | 
better judged than others, the success of the judg- 
ment is even more dependent on the conditions of the 
experiment. Free judgment shows but a slight pre- 
ponderance of correct over false judgments. When 
one compares such correct judgments with the 
mathematical probability of such judgments, one 
sees that even in this type of judgment most people 
have the potential ability to diseern personality from 
handwriting.—J. F. Brown (Colorado). 


1528. Téth, I. Az orvos és a muzsika. (Physi- 
cian and music.) Budapest: 1931. Pp. 7.—After 
nature there is art, especially music, giving satisfac- 
tion and rest to the ever restless mind of the physi- 
cian.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1529. Van Gennep, A. Constitution de l’auto- 
rité. (The constitution of authority.) Psychol. et 
vie, 1931, 5, 260-262.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1530. Waterhouse, E. 8. and reli- 
gion. New York: R. R. Smith, 1931. Pp. xvii + 
232. $2.00.—This book is dedicated “to those who 
did not ‘switch off’” and is written primarily for 
the person who is interested in religion instead of 
the psychologist interested in the psychology of re- 
ligious phenomena. The author makes use of many 
psychological findings from many different fields. 
He criticizes the writings of many psychologists who 
have written on the psychology of religion, although 
most of the book is devoted to the application of 
psychological findings to such religious problems as 
suggestion and belief, intellect and religion, the psy- 
chology of conversion, prayer, temptation, worship, 
ete.—F. J. Gaudet (Dana). 


[See also abstracts 1345, 1377, 1425, 1438, 1573, 
1579, 1587, 1598, 1603, 1624, 1626, 1631, 1651.) 
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1531. Banissoni, F. Il contributo della scuola di 
Roma allo studio del lavoro. (The contribution of 
the Roman school to the study of work.) Atti VII. 
convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. 
Pp. 123-129.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1532. Bonaventura, E. Recenti contributi alla 
psicotecnica dell’ instituto di psicologia di Firenze. 
(New contributions to psychotechnics from the psy- 
chological institute at Florence.) Atti VII. comvegno 
psicol, sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp, 109-113. 
—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1533. Bonaventura, E. Sul valore dell’ equazione 
personale negli addetti al ricevimento di segnali 
radiofonici. (Concerning the significance of the 
personal equation among those employed in the re- 
ception of wireless signals.) Atti VII. convegno 
psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp.. 178- 
180.—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1534. Bonaventura, L. Problemi del orienta- 
mento professionale degli anormali psichici. (Prob- 
lems in the professional adjustments of the mentally 
abnormal.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. ¢ psi- 
cotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 204-210—A. Angyal 
(Turin). 

1535. Olark, E. B. The color problem in den- 
tistry. I. Introduction. Dent. Dig., 1931, 37, 499- 
509.—The requirements of the color problem in den- 
tistry are: (1) a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
color science; (2) a method for the visual analysis 
of tooth color and a system whieh provides for the 
specification of the color found, together with formu- 
lae for its reproduction in dental porcelain and ce- 
ments; (3) pigments of sufficient color range to make 
possible the reproduction of all tooth-color specifica- 
tions. Dentists are inadequately equipped to meet 
these requirements, because the professional eurricu- 
lum does not provide instruction in the fundamentals 
of color science; as a result of this the urgent need 
for exact pa of tooth color has been in- 
adequately felt ed a sufficient color range in ceramic 

reelain has not been made available to them. This 

rst article ineludes a clear presentation of the three 
dimensions of ecolor.—A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 


1536. Clark, E. B. The color problem in den- 
tistry. Il. A practical application of the psycho- 
logical primary colors. Dent. Dig., 1931, 37, 571- 
582.—This artiele describes a scientific method for 
the visual inspection of tooth color to obtain exact 
specifications for the preparation of teeth in dental 
poreelain. A basie arrangement of the entire field 
of tooth color into equal steps of hue, brillianey, and 
saturation constructed in high-fusing dental porce- 
lain serves the author as a reference table in discus- 
sing the specifications of teeth in terms of these di- 
mensions. The colors of natural teeth can be classed 
into three groups of dark, medium-brilliant, and 
light. Since the different surfaces of the same tooth 
present saturation and brilliance differences as well 
as hue differences, it is necessary to classify the sur- 
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face of the crown into the gingival third, the middle 
third, and the incisal third. The author has pre- 
a shade guide containing 60 teeth arranged 
in such a manner that it furnishes the specifications 
for 342 gingival-third colors and 342 ineisal-third 
colors. The construction of this shade-guide in the 
shape and size of natural teeth serves to prevent 
many psychological errors in matching natural teeth 
for the purpose of obtaining color specifications.— 
A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 
1537. Clark, E. B. The color problem in den- 
. TEL The physical nature of color. Dent. 
Dig., 1931, 37, 646-660.—This contains a discussion 
of the nature of light, the production of colors, re- 
flection and absorption, and the methods of color 
mixing. The principles discussed are applied for the 
dental profession with special reference to the pro- 
duction of color in natural and artificial teeth —A. 
G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 

1538. Clark, E. B. The color problem in den- 
tistry. IV. Applied color-mixture. Dent. Dig., 
1931, 37, 732~741.—The principles of color mixing 
are applied to the preparation of dental restoratives. 
The phenomena of adaptation, induction, contrast, 
and color anesthesia are discussed with special ref- 
erence to their applications in the dental profession. 
—A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 


1539. Clark, E. B. The celor problem in den- 
tistry. V. Color and illumination. Dent. Dig., 1931, 
37, 815-826.—The frequent failure of restoratives 
that gave a perfect match in the laboratory to match 
when placed in the mouth is traced by the author to 
one or both of two factors related to illumination. 
A detailed discussion of the variability of light 
sources is presented and applied to the choice of 
illuminating light in dental work. The life-like qual- 
ity of natural teeth gives rise to the most difficult 
problem in restoration. The author gives evidence 
that this quality is due to fluorescence and suggests 
methods for reproducing the fluorescence of natural 
teeth in porcelain—A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 

1540. Clark, E. B. An analysis of tooth color. 
J. Amer. Dent. Asso., 1931, 18, 2093-2103.—This re- 
port summarizes data accumulated in an analysis of 
the teeth of 1000 patients treated over a period of 
eight years, the purpose of the analysis being to 
establish and record definite specifications of tooth 
color to serve as a basis for further research in color 
and its applications in dental ceramics. The con- 
struction of shade-guide teeth in terms of the Mun- 
sell color system is deseribed. Clark’s shade-guide 
teeth establish the limits and averages of tooth color 
in the several dimensions for the use of the dental 
profession. A. G. Dietze (Pittsburgh). 

1541. Colucci, ©. Indagini di psicologia indi- 
viduale e di psicotecnica del lavoro. (Investiga- 
tions on individual psychology and the psychotech- 
nies of work.) Atti VII. convegno _ sper. @ 
frertaye” Torino, 1929. Pp. 170-173.—A. Angyal 

Turin). 
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1542. De Sanctis, 8. Principi e applicazioni della 
psicologia del lavoro. (Principles and ge 
of psychology to work.) VII. 
sper. psicotecn., Torino, 1929. . 17 
Angyal (Turin). 

1543. Diez Gasca, M. Ricerche sulle attitudini 
al lavoro di modista. (Aptitude tests for millin 
work.) Rass. med. appl. al lavoro indus., 1990, 8 
127-128.—The author discusses some research which 
he has conducted on the aptitude for millinery work 
and reports on the kind of tests which were consid- 
ered and the results which were obtained with these 
tests—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1544. Galdo, L. Le direttive delle ricerche di 
psicotecnica nell’ Instituto di Psicologia di Napoli. 
(The guiding principles of the psychotechnical in- 
vestigations in the Psychological Institute at Naples.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. ¢ psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 116-117.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1545. Gatti, E. I principi fondamentali della or- 
ganizzazione scientifica del lavoro applicate alla 
officina scolastica: Parte prima: Testo, pp. 130. 
Parte seconda: Schemi, moduli, schede, pp. 113. 
(The fundamental principles of the scientific organi- 
zation of work applied to the school factory. Part 
I, Text. Part IL. Projects, models, and outlines.) 
Novara: Stabilimento Tipografico Cattaneo, 1930.— 
The author maintains the possibility of and the op- 
portunity for the application of the principle of seci- 
entific organization of work to whatever may be the 
object of action, always provided that one considers 
whether organized manufacturing can afford the ex- 
roe of preparatory studies which might not be 
tted for operations destined to be reproduced but 
onee or twice. With the end in view of forming an 
organizing mentality in the new generation, destined 
for work in industries, which will be in exact har- 
mony with the mentality of the directors and which 
will fulfil the ends imposed by the organization of 
production, the author plans to analyze this problem 
in his book from the point of view of industrial in- 
struction. Special schools where science and work, 
theory and practice, go hand in hand are perfectly 
adapted to fo orm a valuable element in the education 
and training of youth. In this book the author de- 
scribes the system which he devised and put into 
ractice in his industrial institution at Novara. 
idactic technique is the sum of the rules which 
teach students the rational method of doing, in any 
field of their scholastic activity, a given, profitable 
piece of work without loss of time or energy. These 
rules deal with learning all the way to its concrete 
finish and seek to create a habit wef work according 
to methods adapted to a control of the results of one’s 
own personal work when surrounded by the work of 
other young people and to furnish the possibility of 
experiencing one’s own habits and mental states 
which are necessary to a comprehension of the prin- 
ciples of organization. The unification of the di- 


dactic technique, the author thinks, ought to be gov- 
erned by the 


same principles whieh govern the 
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organization of work in factories—M. Ponzo 
(Turin). 

1546. Gemelli, A. Sull’ attivita psicotecnica del 
laboratorio di psicologia sperimentale dell’ Univer- 
sita Cattolica del 8. Cuore. (On the psychotech- 
nical activity of the experimental psychology labora- 
tory of the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 114-115.—A, Angyal (Turin). 


1547. Gemelli, A., & Galli, A. Nuove ricerche sul 
lavoro al nastro trasportatore e sul rapporto tra 
ritmo della macchina e ritmo del lavoro umano. 
(New investigations on conveyor-belt work and on the 
relation between the rhythm of the machine and the 
rhythm of human work.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. 
sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 163—164.—A. 
Angyal (Turin). 


1548. Gemelli, A. & Galli, A. Nuova serie di 
loro applicazione alla selezione. (New lines of in- 
vestigation concerning reaction times in relation to 
their application to selection.) Atti VII. convegno 
psicol. sper. ¢ psicotecn., Torino, 1929. Pp. 165-166. — 
—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1549. Ilvento, A. Il fattore individuale nell’ in- 
fortunio. (The individual factors in accidents.) 
Rass. di med. appl. al lavoro indus., 1930, 3, 127- 
128.—The author is of the opinion that the factory 
hospital should record for each worker all the small 
but frequent accidents which would otherwise ordi- 
narily remain unnoticed. Thereby one could ree- 
ognize early the individual factors disposing the 
worker to accident and keep him from the more 
dangerous work.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1550. Koslov, P. A. [Improvement of locksmith 
tools for the use of adolescents.] Pedologiya, 1930, 
No. 5-6.—It is the writer’s opinion that in order to 
teach adolescents locksmithing it is necessary to use 
tools corresponding to their anatomical and physio- 
logical peculiarities. Two instruments were accord- 
ingly improved, the handle of a large file, and a 
chisel. A start was also made in the improvement 
of the hand saw. The size and shape of the instru- 
ments were determined by two methods: by dactylo- 
scopy and by copying in plasticine. The hand saw 

ill probably be improved by more complicated 
physiological methods, such as gis metabolism, clin- 
ieal timing and the investigation of fatigue. The 
authors established four sizes of file handles and three 
sizes of locksmith chisels for adolescents.—K. Anson 
(Moseow). 


1551. Miles, W. R. Psychology and the profes- 
sions, medicine, law, and theology. In Psychology 
at Work. New York: Whittlesey House, MeGraw- 
Hill, 1932. Pp. 102-143.—Medicine and law have 

rung from religion. Each now struggles against 
the other for prestige. All have used psychological 
applications in their practice. Psychology seems to 
operate as an ancillary, a coordinator, in integrating 
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them in the service of mankind. Psychology is the 
antithesis of the systematization and institutionali- 
zation characteristic especially of law and theology. 
It draws attention once more to individual happi- 
ness. It proffers to the lawyer specialized knowledge 
concerning personality abnormalities, mental defect, 
the detection of deliberate deception, the motivation 
of crimes. To the physician it proffers mental hy- 
giene and the understanding through ease studies of 
the patient’s cultural and temperamental background. 
It has been able to demonstrate that religious con- 
versions are not always abnormal, but that often 
they represent the adjustive redintegration of per- 
sonalities formerly lost in emotional chaos. It shows 
the value of religion as a compensatory influence of 
value to the individual whose social and material 
environment forees on him an awareness of his own 
inferiority. There is no war between real science 
and real religion.—0O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1552. Musatti, C.L. La partecipazione del labora- 
torio di psicologia di Padova alle indagini di psico- 
tecnica. (The participation of the psychological 
laboratory at Padua in psychotechnical investiga- 
tions.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., 
Torino, 1929. Pp. 118-122.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1553. Myers, C. 8S. The human factor in indus- 
try. Indus. Welfare & Person. Management, 1932, 
14, 9-10.—The main desiderata of British industry 
are increased efficiency, reduced cost of production 
and increased incentives to work. The human factor 
is not sufficiently studied in planning transport and 
produetion, layout and routing. Non-financial incen- 
tives need to be eneouraged. The contributions of 
the Institute of Industrial Psychology are cited. 
Among these are aid in reducing long hours, waste, 
worry, mental strain and discontent which occur in 
offices, stores, factories and mines. The increasing 
usefulness of the Institute is indicated by the fact 
that fees for services have inereased about seventeen 
times during the last ten years—R. 8S. Uhrbrock 
(Proctor & Gamble Company). 


1554. Peri, A. Medicina del lavoro—disciplina 
italica. (Industrial medicine, and Italian disci- 
pline.) Riv. terap. mod. med. prat., 1931, 88.—The 
author attempts to point out that the therapeutics 
of work is of Italian origin. B. Ramazzini (1700) 
was the founder of this field. The other great pro- 
moter of this seienee was also an Italian—Mante- 
gazza. The author further describes the story of the 
therapeuties of work in Italy, also the resources 
which the various Italian institutes have developed in 
this field —A. Angyal (Turin). 


1555. Petrov, D., Pata, M., & Makedvedeva, —. 
[Standardization of farm tools for children.] Ped- 
ologiya, 1930, No. 5-6.—On the basis of an experi- 
mental investigation earried on for a long period of 
time and of an intensive analysis of the related 

rocesses of work, the authors determined the pedo- 
logical standards of size and construction of a shovel, 
a hoe, a rake and a watering can. The authors give 
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the drawings and standards of the improved tools.— 


K. Anson (Moscow). 


1556. Ponzo, M. L’opera svolta nell’ ambito della 
psicotecnica dal Istituto di Psicologia Sperimen- 
tale di Torino. (The work done in the field of pey- 
chotechnics at the Institute of Experimental - 
chology at Turin.) Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. 
Torino, 1929. Pp. 130-139.—A. Angyal 

urin). 


1557. Rosanov, T. G., Astrakhan, E., Philippova, 
O., & Chermikova, 0. [A technique for measuring 
the working ability of children engaged in non- 
trade work.] Pedologiya, 1930, No. 5-6.—The di- 
vision for research in polytechnical education of the 
Institute of Extra-School Activities devised a spe- 
cial series of tests for measuring the degree and 
— of the preparation in manual work of chil- 

ren and adoleseents. The authors compiled an 
analytical list of technical habits and devised a 
method of graphically representing the quality of 
the work. As illustrations, the author presents some 
individual and collective graphs.—K. Anson (Mos- 


cow). 

1558. Vilenkina, R. G. [The investigation of the 
occupations and social opinions of the adolescent 
worker in the factory and trade schools.) (Psy- 
choneurological studies in U.8.S.R. The material 
of the first congress of the Soviet Union for the in- 
vestigation of human relations.) Moseow: Gosme- 
dizdat, 1930.—The investigation was conducted by 
means of a questionnaire and by observations during 
work. The results have practical application —K. 
Anson (Moscow). 


1559. Viteles, M. 8S. Psychology and industry. 
In Psychology at Work. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 144-198.—The aims 
of the industrial psychologist are (1) to promote the 
adjustment of the worker, and (2) to increase indus- 
trial efficiency. These ends are effected by: (1) 
selective adjustment of workers at time of employ- 
ment, by means of tests to determine individual dif- 
ferences in certain fundamentally significant spe- 
cifie abilities, and by obtaining a comprehensive ob- 
jective clinical picture of the individual worker; (2) 
earefvl and proper training of workers, rigs 4 
incidentally, for example, the analysis of wo 
curves as a means of predicting degree of adjust- 
ment to job, and (in some eases) the administration 
of special tests of habit persistence; (3) elimination 
or reduction of monotony—a phenomenon which can 
be detected by a characteristic drop in the middle of 
the production curve, and by variability in produc- 
tion; and (4) determination of eritieal levels of in- 
telligence appropriate to different jobs. Clinical 
treatment of workers is emphasized. 21 graphic il- 
lustrations.—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1560. Worsham, J. A. Low pressure selling. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Midwest Press, 1931. Pp. 223. 
$2.50.—Reiteration and elaboration of the thesis 
that wants rather than needs are the objectives of 


| 
4 


the salesman. “Find out what people want, con- 
vinee them that your product or services will satisfy 
those wants and your a buys.” The word 
want is set in capitals throughout the book. Wants 
help the salesman get in and stay in, the sales man- 
ual should eall attention to them, advertising helps 
develop them and they lend themselves to the planned 
presentation. Illustrative sales situations are inter- 
preted in the light of the main thesis—H. EF. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 1566, 1567, 1653.] 
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1561. Anson, K. [Youth and early manhood. 
Critical comments on the Russian work.] Psikho- 
logiya, 1931, No. 3-4.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1562. Arkin, G. E. [A critical bibliographical 
survey of the important German work on the psy- 
chology of the transitional and adolescent ages.] 
Pedologiya, 1930, 1, No. 7—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1563. Aryamov, I. A. [The foundations of pedol- 
ogy.] Moscow: Rabotnik Prosveshchenia, 1930. 
Pp. 326.—Two chapters in this book are concerned 
with adolescents: Chapter X—the secondary school 
period (common characteristics, higher nervous ¢a- 
pacity of the modern adolescent); Chapter XII— 
the solution of the sex problem. The author criti- 
cizes the characterization of the specific peculiarities 
of youth during puberty, as the foreign investiga- 
tors and the literature of pre-revolution Russia de- 
lineated it, since this characterization describes only 
the youth of common intelligence. In the attitudes 
of the youth of workers and farmers in the Soviet 
Union, such specifie characteristics are not usual, 
The author has put forth his views in his two books, 
The Child of the Worker and Working Youth. The 
author’s methodological foundations are mechanistic. 
—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1564. Aryamov, I. A. ([Peculiarities in the 
thought process of the adolescents and youth of 
Soviet Russia.] Moscow: Uchpedgis, 1931. 
102.—With the assistance of his students and co- 
workers, the author undertook an investigation of 
1200 adolescents aged 12-18; in particular, children 
of workers and officials who were attending the high 
school or the factory and trade schools, as well as 
former neglected children, were used. In the in- 
vestigation the tests of German authors were em- 
ployed, especially those of W. Stern. The methodol- 
ogy of the work is a highly mechanistic one, founded 
on the reflexology of Pavlov. The thought process 
in the development of the child and the training of 
dogs displays no essentiai difference, according to the 
author.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1565. Belych, G., & Panteleev, L. [A republic of 
school children.] Moscow: Gosizdat, 1930.—The 
former neglected children themselves deseribe in 
colorful and literary form how better education for 
neglected children and law-breakers was brought 
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about in the Dostoievski school in Leningrad.—K. 
Anson (Moscow). 

1566. Beresin, P. N. [Problems and methods for 
the study of working youth.] In (Psychoneurolog- 
ieal studies in U.S.S.R.). Moscow-Leningrad: Gos- 
medizdat, 1930. Pp. 175-179.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1567. Beresin, P., Bobrov, 8., Guseva, E., Kon- 
drateva, I:, Levashov, K., Myasishchev, W., & 
Shiperovich, W. [Working youth] Leningrad: 
Priboj, 1930. Pp. 151—The experimental study of 
youths working at a trade—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1568. Braunhoffner, J. Testhossz és testsulyméré- 
sek eredménye. (Height and weight measurements 
of 41,868 elementary school children 6-14 years old 
in 113 schools of Budapest, by school physicians with 
the help of school nurses (1928-29).) Népegész- 
ségiigy, 1930, No. 17.—These measures are compared 


Boys (N = 21,673) 
Height (cm.) Weight (kg.) 
Age 
M. M. a- 
6-7 1 11-115 | 117-120 21.2 19.0-20.7 | 21.6-24.5 
7-8 119.1 113-118 22.7 21.3-22.3 | 23.3-25.3 
124.4 119-123 | 126-129 25.2 22.9-24.6 | 25.9-27.5 
9-10 129.2 130-134 27.4 25.5-26.8 
10-11 132.1 127-131 | 134-139 29.1 26.5-28.5 | 30. 
11-12 135.1 131-184 | 137-142 31.2 26.3-30.2 | 32.1-35.2 
13 2 141-143 33. 29.5-32.5 
13-14 143.3 137-141 | 146-150 7 | 38.1-43.2 
Girls (N = 19,195) 


be 118.0 113-117 | 119-122 22.1 20.0-21.5 


22 

123.7 119-122 | 125-128 24.6 21.1-24.0 | 25 
9-10 1 123-127 | 130-134 27.0 26.2 | 27.9-30.0 
10-11 132.0 127-181 | 134-137 28.9 26.2-28.1 | 30.0-32.8 
11-12 136 4 128-135 | 138-142 31.8 26.2-30.6 | 32.9-36.5 
140.4 131-138 | 143-147 8 


with those given by Mishima for Japan, with meas- 
ures published for children of the same age from 
London, Stuttgart, Erfurt, Mannheim, Munich, and 
Berlin, and with those published by Pirquet, Pfaund- 
ler, Bartuez and Szondi, the last two for Hungary.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1569. Colucci, C. Liigiene mentale del lattante. 
(The mental hygiene of infants.) Ig. ment., 1931, 
14, 1-6.—The mental hygiene of infants must begin 
with an accumulation of biological knowledge and 
advice on the proper development of the neuropsy- 
oy ical system, which takes place during this part 

f life. From the standpoint of psychology and 
poe hygiene it can be divided into two periods: 
the first is organic, physiological, spinal-mesencepha- 
lie, the second is the beginning of the real mental 
life. In the first period there are isolated psychical 
manifestations, first pain, then joy, a touch of 
knowledge; there are not merely somatic expressions 
and reflexes. A systematization of physiol = 
functions also takes place. The brain appears a 
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everything to be an organ of development. Mental 
hygiene must consider this time as a latent period; 


still one ean already, in the course of controlling the 
infant, set about educating him. In the second period 
there are a distinct number of psychical activities. 
Sense stimuli from the outside are often received, 
sense stimuli from the inside seldom. In this period, 
one must control the sense stimuli which work on the 
child, sinee one should create a quiet environment 
for him. It is a false belief that a child’s waking up 
crying always implies an indisposition. A large 
poaning of the children dying at this age suffer 
rom nervous and mental factors. To investigate 
and attack this problem is the task of mental hy- 
giene—A. Angyal (Turin). 

1570. Court, 8. RB. A. Some sentences of a boy 
three years eight months old. Proc. Okla. Acad. 
Sci., 1926, 6, Pt. IT (Univ. Okla. Acad. Sei., N. &., 
No. 348), 334-343.—This boy, a neighbor of the 
writer, was a healthy, active and friendly child with 
an IQ of 91, but quite precocious in motor —— 
The writer observed the boy for nine days and made 
complete records of his speech reactions at the age 
of three years eight months. During that time he 
uttered a total of 201 sentences, the analysis of 
whieh constitutes the bulk of this report. The total 
number of words included in these sentences was 
974, giving an average of 4.8 words to the sentence. 
Of these sentences, 141, or 70%, were complete; 56 
or 28% ineomplete; and the remaining 2% were 
sentence words and laconie, elliptical answers to the 
author’s questions. The parts of speech omitted 
were: articles, 4; personal pronouns, 29; verbs, 30; 
and prepositions, 9. The child’s proneness to omit 
articles reduced his seore on the Binet test because 
he failed to include them in sentences he was to re- 
peat. Seventeen references are included.—M. 0. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1571. Court, 8. BR. A. The growth of a small 
boy’s linguistic interest. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1927, 7 (Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8S. No. 409), 224-234. 
—tThis study is based on the pedagogical principle 
that the educational activities of the child should be 
chosen from among the interests natural to his age. 
All language activities reported here resulted from 
spontaneous interests of the author’s son. They are 
grouped under four heads: (1) exploratory; (2) 
experimental; (3) humorous or playful; and (4) 
literary. (1) The exploratory interests consisted of 
noticing and gathering faets about language. At 
the age of about two and one-half years he was 
trying to master grammatical forms to the extent 
that he attempted to seeure number agreement of 
noun and verb in’ a‘sentenee, for example, “ What 
are delishes?” (delicious). At three and a half he 
began the spontaneous study of word forms and 
word analysis, and discovered analogous phonetic 
elements in a number of familiar words. Early in 
the sixth year his interests included the meanings of 
words, although there was some trend in this diree- 
tion as early as two and one-half. Later in the sixth 


a synthetic tendency was shown to the extent that, 
after spontaneously learning the alphabet, he began 
to construct words and sentences from alphabet 
blocks. His experiences with the writer also 
led to exploratory linguistic activities; these are 
diseussed in another article. (2) The experimental 
interests involved such activities as composing stor- 
ies, making rhymes, verse-making, improvising so 
making finger alphabets, secret language, and modi- 
fied English language, which comsisted in substituting 
some sound, as si, before each word in a sentence 
uttered, and in constructing codes for writing and 
typing. This type of activity was about the 
fourth year and continued indefinitely. (3) The 
humorous and playful activities included the use of 
puns, charades, conundrums and jokes of his own 
invention as well as the appreciation of those heard 
from others. (4) The literary group ineluded his 
attitude toward the printed word, the development 
of a taste for reading, establishing literary values 
and expressing opinions as to literary worth of what 
he soll Many books were re-read many times, some 
as many as fifteen times. He was quite positive of 
the quality of his more familiar readings. A bib- 
liography of six titles concerning the same boy’s 
mental growth are appended.—M. 0. Wilson (Okla- 
homa). 

1572. Denisov, L. [The study of the interests of 
adolescents and the education work in the schools.] 
Prosvechchenie na Urale, 1930, No. 10. Sverdlovsk. 
—The research station for social education conducted 
an investigation for two years on the children in the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th grades. The author 
admits the unreliability of the questionnaire method, 
but nevertheless believes that because of the ease with 
which it can be given, it could be used in the public 
schools without difficulty. The author decided that 
such investigations should be undertaken at the same 
time in more schools, thereby measuring the influence 
of a wider environment, such as the worker town, the 
city, the entire collectivistie radius, the town, etc., 
instead of only the influence of the family or the 
school.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1573. Eng, H. The psychology of children’s 
drawings. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. Pp. 
viii + 223. $3.75—The author observed and col- 
leeted specimens of the drawing of her niece from 
the first stroke of the pencil in the tenth month up 
to the eighth year. The first half of the book is a 
reproduction and discussion of a carefully selected 
series of the drawings in chronological order. The 
characteristic feature during the first and second 
year was found to be scribbling—first wavy, then 
eireular, then variegated, and finally with a sugges- 
tion of the use of the “human formula.” In the 
fifth year the drawings became imaginative and the 
first decorative work appeared ;-in the sixth, the out- 
standing feature was realism. In the seventh year 
the drawings became “more and more synthetic and 
logical,” and the use of perspective was noted. In 
the eighth year there appeared, in addition to draw- 
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ing compositions, the drawing of single objects and 
of figures in pose and with . The second 
part of the book is given to a psychological inter- 
pretation of what has gone alien. Dee de- 
velopment is diseussed in relation to seribbling, 
formula, automatism, orientation, perspective, pro- 
portions, movement, color and ornament. The au- 
thor points out the importance of children’s spon- 
taneous drawings as an expression of mental 
development. In a final chapter on children’s draw- 
ing and folk art, it is shown how paleolithie art de- 
veloped, as did the child’s, from seribble to formula, 
using the anima! rather than the human formula, 
and showing more richness and maturity than do 
children’s drawings. Throughout the book refer- 
ences are made to observation. of other students of 
the subject. At the close of the work there is a five- 
page bibliography.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 

1574. Friedl, B. C. Les idéals des enfants. (Chil- 
dren’s ideals.) Paris, 1931. Pp. 78—The author 
gives the results of an investigation on the ideals of 
children attending the elementary and secondary 
schools in Urbana, and of children in various schools 
in Germany, Austria, Belgium, and France.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1575. Gesell, A. The study and guidance of in- 
fant behavior. In Psychology at Work. New York: 
Whittlesey House, MeGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 32-43. 
—Under standardized conditions of observation, 
sound films make possible a precise and complete 
record of infant vior, measurable relative to es- 
tablished norms. In this way the significance of 
growth can be appreciated. Co-twin control experi- 
mentation yields some of the most valuable results 
in the study of maturation —0O. L. Harvey (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

1576. Goldberger, M. Miben és miért tér el a mai 
fiatalsig lelki élete a haboru eléttitél (How and 
why does the mental life of present-day youth differ 
from pre-war life?) Gyégydszat, 1931, No. 40-42. 
—-There are to be found in the menial life of the 
youth of to-day (1) qualities of positive value, 
showing progress from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual and of humanity; (2) qualities of originally 
sound nature, but distorted and degenerated by ex. 
ternal influences; and (3) qualities of negative value, 
inferior to those of pre-war youth. Economie con- 
ditions are aggravating the difficult work of im- 
provement, and help is to be hoped for only from 
the emergence of a single moral system for the world. 
—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1577. Goodenough, F. L. Anger in young chil- 
dren. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota, 1931. Pp. 
xiii-+ 278. $2.50.—The report of an investigation 
the aim of which was to study the frequency, dura- 
tion, causes and methods of handling anger outbursts 
in children in the home. There is a brief review of 
the literature and an crientation of the present study 
in the literature. Certain mothers enrolled in ecol- 


lege study groups voluntarily cooperated with the 
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investigators by making a record of their children’s 
anger ow earns together with the method of control 
and the outcome. There were 45 subjects. The au- 
thor’s tables show that the frequency of outbursts 
reaches its peak during the second year; after the 
second year the outbursts are more frequent and 
violent for the boys than for the girls. The duration 
of the outbursts varies but slightly during the first 
eight years, though the outbursts seem to take on 
subtle aspects as the age increases. Intrinsic fac- 
tors showing a distinct relationship to frequency of 
outbursts are: “child’s state of health, . . . length 
of time since last meal; and possibly fatigue”; ex- 
trinsic factors that seem important are size and 
composition of family group, and the presence of 
adult or child visitors in the home. ere is a 
marked diurnal variation in the frequency with 
which anger is shown. From a tabulation of the 
relative frequency and duration of outbursts during 
various activities it is seen that the longest outbursts 
oceur when the child is in bed, having his bath, or 
going to bed; the most frequent, during solitary 
lay or play with playmates, or when the child is in 
bed Among the two infants in the study the major 
sourees of anger were conflicts over routine physical — 
habits, problems of social relationship and minor 
physical discomforts. The relative effectiveness of 
the different methods of control was determined both 
statistically and subjectively. The author points 
out the importance of consistency in discipline, of 
preventive as against corrective methods of control, 
of using the daily schedule only as a tool, of the 
spirit of tolerance and the feeling of security in the 
home.  23-page bibliography—M. Goodrie 
(Clark). 


1578. Gottstein, W. Die Erfolge der Erholungs- 
fiirsorge im Kindesalter. (The success of recrea- 
tion in childhood.) Monatssch. f. Kinderhk., 1931, 
49, 108-129.—The author makes use of the follow- 
ing eriteria to determine the success of recreation: 
(1) the effect of recreation on weight; (2) its effect 
on the individual’s efficiency. He then considers (a) 
the immunological changes (resistance to contagious 
diseases); (b) the influence of so-called anemia; (c) 
the effect, in so far as is measurable, on the effi- 
ciency of the body; and (d) determinable psychic 
changes. He further looks into the question of 
recreation as a need or outlet; the estaklishment of 
local recreation centers, as day nursery schools, is 
therefore thought of. From his experience the au- 
thor names three conditions which must be fulfilled 
in order to have a successful recreation center: (1) 
the choice of a favorable home; (2) the grouping 
of the children; and (3) the necessary consideration 
of the training of working children in homes.—W. 


Nolte (Berlin). 

1579. Gur-Gurewitsch, W. M. [Suicide among 
children and youth before and after the revolution 
period.] Pedologiya, 1930, 7, No. 1—The number 
of suicides among growing children and adolescents 


has fallen sharply in comparison with the number 
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which occurred before the revolution. The cases of 
suicide in the worker elass are almost non-existent. 
The town has a considerably lower percentage of 
suicides than has the city. Particular cases among 
city school children are to be explained exclusively 
as the result of lack of congeniality and insufficient 
work on the part of the youth elubs and pioneer or- 

izations in these schools. This precipitous drop 
in the number of suicides in comparison wi 
re-revolution period is doubtless due to the bene- 
cial influence of the revolutionary social environ- 
ment and the communistie system of education.—K. 
Anson (Moscow). 

1580. Hetzer, H. Seelische hygiene-lebenstiich- 
tige Kinder. (Children psychohygienically fit for 
life.) (2nd ed.) Dresden: Kleime Kinder, 1931. 
Pp. 90. M. 2.00.—In this book are reported for 
parents and educators the important results of much 
psychological observation and experimental work 
with children of pre-sehool age. The chief point of 
view is that education has to follow the child’s de- 
velopment. The first part of the book describes the 
mental hygiene of a child in the first year of life. 
We hear how long at a time the child must have 
tranquillity and freedom from disturbance for his 
play, what kind of toys he must have, and in what 
ways the grown-up should have contact with him. 
The guidance of play and of language and social 
behavior, and the development of obedience and 
understanding of tasks are correspondingly detailed 
for the second and third year of life in the second 
part of the book. There the importance of the period 
of obstinacy and the first expressions of the will is 
pointed out. The third part treats the mental hy- 
giene problems of the child between three and six 
years, the indispensable adherence to a group of 
children, the problems of play, tattling, and particu- 
larly the question of school maturity—H. Hetzer 


‘(Elbing). 


1581. Holz, G. v. La théorie de l’adolescence en 
Allemagne. (The theory of adolescence in Ger- 
many.) Ann. de Venf., 1931, 5, 933-937.—The im- 
petus given to differential psychology and the abun- 
dance of data gathered have given rise to efforts at 
systematization, whereby the psychology of adoles- 
cence has been rated as an independent branch of 
the section of psychology dealing with various ages 
and groups. The author emphasizes the work of 
Ch. Biihler and W. Stern—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

1582. Ivanov, G. P. [The reading interests of 
students in the high school in the light of pedology.] 
(Seientifie publications of the Saratov State Uni- 
versity, faculty of pedagogy.) Vol. 8, No.1. Sara- 
tov: 1930.—The information was gathered in 1928. 
1440 questions from the students in the high school 
(in Saratov itself and from a nearby town) and 218 
from the Saratov worker faculty were obtained. 
The conclusions of this author are as follows: (1) 
The reading interests of high school students develop 
in a very decided orderly fashion. (2) The greatest 
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change in interests occurs in the 5th, 6th and 7th 
classes (age 13-15-16), the age of the storm and 
stress period of biological development. (3) The 
chief factors in this change are: the deep 

in the life of the student, which are the result of the 
biological and social upheaval; and the influence of 
the environment. (4) The extraordinary effect of 
the school. (5) The intense reliance on art litera- 
ture as “the means of learning about life.”—X. 


Anson (Moscow). 

1583. Jones, H. EB. as a function of 
age. J. Eaper. Psychol., 1931, 14, 125-143.—Five 
handedness tests were given to 60 children 14% to 
5% years old. A dextrality ratio was computed, 
representing the fraction of the total time the R 
hand was used in the tests (form boards, building 
blocks, ete.). The values found for the four age 
groups were: .67, .69, .75 and 81—S. Renshaw 
(Ohio State). 

1584. Koch, A., & Preskurnina, Z. [An attempt 
to study the motor development of children and 
adolescents.] Pedologiya, 1931, No. 3.—The writers 
deseribe the results of an experimental investigation 
of the motor behavior of children and adolescents by 
means of a special apparatus. Methodological, 
pedological and educational conclusions are drawn. 
—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1585. Kupky, O. Zauberglauben und Denken im 
Kindesalter. (Magic beliefs and thoughts in child- 
hood.) Wiss. Beil. d. Leipziger Lehrerzeit., 1931, 
No. 62, 489-496.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

1586. Levi, L. Esperimenti pedagogici sui ragazzi 
anormali della colonia medico pedagogica di Ma- 
rocco. (Pedagogical experiments on abnormal boys 
from the medico-pedagogical colony in Morocco.) 
Atti VII. convegno psicol. sper. Torino, 
1929. Pp. 198-199.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1587. Levy, J. A quantitative study of behavior 
problems in relation to family constellations. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1931, 10, 637-654.—A group of 
700 “problem” children were studied to test the 
thesis of some psychiatrists that size of family and 
ordinal position within the family are factors in de- 
termining behavior deviations among children. The 
study was carried on in Chieago (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). Figures were available making 
possible a check upon the investigated group by a 
random _sampling from the normal population of 
Chicago. Among the findings are: distribution of 
behavior problems was independent of size of fam- 
ily; in a small rich community, families in which the 
only child is a boy produce problem children more 
frequently than other size families; in such a com- 
munity the second-born child is more frequently a 
behavior deviate than children in other ordinal posi- 
tions. In a large city, boys are brought to the psy 
chiatrist more than twice as often as girls; the - 
born is a problem more frequently than other chil- 
dren. Only children are more often troubled by 
scholastic difficulties than those with siblings; they 
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only one sibling. But delinquency in children is most 
frequent in large families.—S. J. Beck (Boston Psy- 
chopathie Hospital). 


1588. Luk4cs-Szd4sz, I. Mennyiség. Egy kis gyer- 
mek fejlédéstérténetébél. Az élet kezdetétél az 1 
éves 6s 5 hénapos korig. (Quantity. From the his- 
tory of the evolution of a little child. From the be- 
ginning of life until the age of 17 months.) Magyar 
Gyégypedagégia, 1931, 118-124—Quantity is the 
repetition of spatial or temporal identities or re- 
semblanees in mind. Reiteration in time appears 
with the child earlier than that in space, but anythi 
to reappear must first disappear. The occurrence 
deficiency being painful, the basis of quantity is emo- 
tional. At the age of two months the daughter of the 
author shows the first signs of a sensation of tem- 


poral deficiency in instinetive life, and after two 


months the first signs of temporal reiteration. From 
five months onwards is to be seen the development of 
the emotion of deficiency in space and in resem- 
blance. From 8 months temporal renewal shows the 
first quantity-like relations and at the age of four- 
teen months spatial resemblance appears quite clearly 
and with quantitative relations, ont the girl is using 
words for defects in Simultaneously also 


the occurrence of quantity, the summarizing (inte- 
tion) of things in quantitative units has ensued. 
is development proceeds in a rhythm of three-month 
periods. The author gives a series of examples for 
all the above-mentioned different phases.—P. Ransch- 
burg (Budapest). 


1589. Meek, L. H. Psychology and the preschool 
child. In Psychology at Work. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 3-31.—In 
kaleidoscopic fashion, and with a selected bibliog- 
raphy of about 50 items, the author surveys present- 
day research in preschool education, under such 
headings as: scales of mental development; learning 
and maturation; and language. She points out that 
the main characteristies of modern research in this 
field are: that it is a study of normal children; that 
it is genetic in approach; that it attempts to inte- 

te the contributions of related fields; and that 
it attempts to build up facts usable by parents, 
teachers, ete.—O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1590. Miller, G. F., Miller, M. D., & Nice, M. M. 
A boy’s vocabulary at eighteen months. Proc. Okla. 
Acad. Sci., 1923, 3 (Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 
271), 140—-144.—This report concerns the vocabulary 
development of the son of the Millers, the report hav- 
ing been prepared by Mrs. Nice. The child was healthy 
and large for his age, walked at eleven months and 
passed all of the three-year Binet test (except sex) 
and several of the tests for years four and five at 
the age of two years, giving him an IQ of 166. The 
report gives a complete analysis of the development 
of the vocabulary, showing the specific words used 
at various ages. A list of six references is appended. 
0. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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1591. Montelli, A. K. [The investigation of the 
social interests of school children in the high 
school.] Pedologiya, 1930, 1, No. 7—The author of — 
this article discovered the interests of students while 
were asked, “ t would you do with the magic 
eap?” In spite of a number of defects, this method 
revealed very worthwhile aspects, since it stimulated 
the children to make detailed and significant asser- 
tions. The author brings forth a whole series of 
answers taken from the collection of 1554 answers 
which had been assembled by him. He analyzes the 
number of assertions, and compares the results with 
the analogous assertions concerning the social inter- 
ests of Russian children before the revolution and 
the first year after the revolution, and comes to the 
following conclusion: the sensible, social interests of 
present-day adolescents with their concrete life 
problems and their desire for knowledge, 

entirely with social concerns, contrast distinctly 
with the colorless background of life weariness, 
timid, sorrowful, lonesome thoughts, vague erotic 
reveries, miserable monotonous thoughts, which were 
revealed in an investigation conducted by a few Rus- 
sian psychologists on school children before the. 
revolution—this background being clothed by the 
children in grandiloquent and pompous words.—K. 
Anson (Moscow). 


1592. Moore, E. 8. The development of mental 
health in a group of young children. An analysis of 
factors in purposeful activity. Univ. Iowa Stud.: 
Stud. Child Welfare, 1931, 4, No. 6. . 128.—The 
purposes of this study were (1) to find out the ex- 
tent and manner wherein young children show indi- 
vidual differences in those modes of behavior which 
are essential to their mental health; (2) to measure 
some of the environmental factors which influence 
their personality; and (3) to evaluate these fac- 
tors in terms of their effect upon personality devel- 
opment. The investigation was centered chiefly upon 
initiative, creative ability, perseverance, self-reliance 
and friendliness. A group of 20 children two and 
three years of age was studied intensively, with sup- 
plementary studies of additional children. Five 
methods of approach were used: controlled pe 
ments, a rating seale, a daily checking record of 
teacher-child relationships, observations of the child 
while at play in the preschool group, and home visits 
over a consecutive period of 48 hours. Wide indi- 
vidual differences were found. Children as young 
as two and three years of age had already estab- 
lished very different patterns of behavior in such 
aspects of their mental health as initiative, persever- 
ance, creative activity, self-reliance and friendliness. 
Some children were assertive to the disregard of the 
rights of others, some were submissive under similar 
circumstances. Some children exerted much effort 
to attain their purposes, others little. The creative 
activity varied from the child who spent more time 
at dramatic games and painting than at any other 
activity, to the child who spent more time swinging 
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or playing with the balls, neither of which calls for 
much planning. Many differences were found in the 
environmental influences reacting upon individual 
children. The range of scores in material provisions 
of the home for physical health, for instance, was 
from 38 to 93, with a mean of 80.5. Scores on ma- 
terial provisions for mental health ranged from 17 
to 57 and on parental methods of control from 41 
to 72. Each child in the group appeared to have a 
different relation with the teachers. The data re- 
vealed no relationship within this relatively homo- 
geneous group between the economic adequacy of the 
home and the child’s stability in the school.—B. 
Wellman (Iowa). 


1593. Myers, G. ©. Developing personality in 
the child at school. New York: Greenberg, 1931. 
Pp. xv + 3875. 2.50.—This book considers ways 
and means for teacher help children in school to 
adjust normally to other caildren and to grow emo- 
tionally and mentally in the most wholesome way. 
Practices common in all the grades of schools are 
examined and the factors which do not contribute 
constructively to the upbuilding of the personalities 
of children are pointed out, together with the reason 
they are not constructive, and better practices are 
suggested. Myers points out that the “task of the 
school is to help the child make the transition from 
satisfactions that are almost entirely on the level of 
emotional dependence on other individuals to satis- 
factions based to a large degree on achievement. 
Therefore, the wise teacher aims always to guide her 
pupils so that they will grow imereasingly self-re- 
liant, intellectually and emotionally.” Some of the 
subjects discussed from the viewpoint of mental 
hygiene to clarify the idea of right guidance toward 
self-reliance are: Barriers to personality growth in 
school, Personality and sehool practices, ae 
tattling at school, Speed in school work, Schoo 
fears that affeet personality, Speech and personal- 
ity in the school, The pupil’s personality and the 
teacher’s human frailties, Personality and human 
frailties in the supervisor, Success and failure in 
relation to personality, High intelligence and per- 
sonality, Eseapes, Physical welfare and personal- 
ity, The teacher’s physical and mental health, and 
Behavior problems of sehool children. In his intro- 
duction to the volume, M. V. O’Shea says: “ Any 
reader who does not agree with Dr. Myers in his 
appraisal of present-day tendencies in teaching will 
be benefited by noting Dr. Myer’s point of view and 
his eontention that everything that happens in a 
pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relationship plays a 
part for good or ill in affeeting a pupil’s personality 
and mental health.”—R. White (Worcester, Mass.). 


1594. Nice, M. M. The speech development of a 
little girl. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1924, 4 (Univ. 
Okla. Bull., N. 8. No. 322), 147-168.—This is the 
history of development of the vocabulary of the 
writer’s daughter. Although the child was large and 
healthy, she failed to utter a single word until twenty 
months of age. However, she developed very rap- 
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idly from this time and at the age of three years 
her vocabulary excelled that of the children reported 
by Pelsma and by Bateman, who began talking at 
ten months. A detailed account is given of the 
words and sentences used at the ages of 26, 30, 36 
and 48 months. These words are analyzed as to 
parts of speech, abstractions, time, space, personal 
experiences, indoor environment, outdoor environ- 
ment, ictures and stories. Subsequent tests 
with the Stanford vocabulary norms gave her a vo- 
eabulary of 3600 words at her fifth birthday (eighth- 
year norm), 6480 words at her eighth birthday 
(eleventh-year norm) and 9000 at her ninth birthday. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


1595. Popova, O. [Concerning peculiarities in the 
thought process of adolescent farm youth.] Pedo- 
logiya, 1930, No. 1,—Using a series of tests for the 
investigation of the thought process which were com- 
piled by Aryamov, an examination was given to 120 
adolescent farm children, aged 14-18. The results 
were correlated with the estimates of teachers. This 
analysis showed, in many cases, a certain inexact- 
ness in abstraction, as well as confusion in the 
thought process. For the moment the proportion 
of seattered material permits no more explicit con- 
elusions.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1596. Rybnikov, N. A. [Adolescence and its 
study. A bibliographical abstract.) Pedologiya, 
1930, 1, No. 7—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1597. Sagorowski, P. L. [Concerning the meth- 
ods used in studying the behavior of youth] 
Psikhologiya, 1930, 3, No. 1—The author is con- 
cerned with the present foreign methods of investi- 
gating the attitudes of adolescents and with a criti- 
eal analysis of these methods. He describes the 
Verstehensmethod of Spranger, Weigl arid Classen, 
the note-taking methods, the use of diaries, the method 
of comparative observation, and the experimental 
investigations, such as the test and clinical meth- 
ods. The author believes it to be injudicious to 
abandon the earlier psychological methodology. Up 
to the present time, the examination of the person- 
ality as a whole has been but an ideal to contemplate. 
For the investigation of the higher age level, various 
psychological methods can be used, yet the purely 
psychological methods also closely approximate the 
scientific methods. Of particular importance are the 
so-called clinical investigatory methods of studying 
youth—that is, the examination of children by vari- 
ous methods over a comparatively long period of 
time. The clinical investigations of children in their 
general form have been established now-a-days, but 
they need exhaustive revision.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1598. Schmidt, F. A 9-14 éves fiuk jellemfej- 
lesztésér6él. Katholikus nevelés, 1931, No. 1. Buda- 
my the educative factors of character with 

ys of 9-14 years besides the training of activity, 
independence, and will, religion must find its place 
also to assure the harmony of life by means of 
supernatural aims.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 
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1599. Smirnov, A. A. 
child and the adolescent.}] Moscow: Rabotnik 
Prosvet. Pp. 270.—This work ean be classified as a 
textbook, containing, for the most part, a critical 
popularization of the common theories of foreign 
authors. There is no concrete analysis of the chil- 
dren of the present Soviet Union with their socialis- 
tie upbringing. The book has been subjected to 
sharp criticism on the part of the psychologists and 
pedologists of the Soviet Union, with which criti- 
cism the author is in agreement.—K. Anson (Mos- 
cow). 


1600. Tugendreich, G. Kindererhol ge. 
Child guidance.) Monatssch. f. Kinderhk., 1931, 
9, 89-107.—The author inquires (1) what is a neg- 
lected child? (2) How ean and will child guidance 
work? (3) How will the success of the upbringing 
be determined? The three questions are therefore 
concerned with the etiology, diagnosis and thera- 
peuties of the need for guidance—W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1601. Tuszkai, 6. A serdiilé kor. Orvosi és 
neveléstani szempontbél. (The age of puberty from 
the medical and pedagogical standpoints.) Buda- 
pest: 1932. Pp. 1-144—Anatomy and physiology of 
puberty; associated bodily phenomena; psychotic 
and allied complications; psychical phenomena; 
suicide in puberty; criminality in yoni Ad psycho- 
logical-pedagogical classification symp- 
toms in puberty; sentimentalism and 
education of the will; character; educational effects 
of hygienic teaching; "hygiene in puberty; the ques- 
tion of sexual enlightenment; masturbation and 
medical advice; the question of coeducation; sexual- 
ity in children of today and sexual 3 con- 
flicts in the choice of career; final observations.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1602. Vygotski, L. 8. [The pedology of adoles- 
cence.] Moseow: 1929-1930.—A detailed theoret- 
ieal criticism of foreign theories and of the founda- 
tion of Russian theory.—K. Anson (Moscow). 


1603. Wellman, B. L., Case, I. M., Mengert, I. G., 
& Bradbury, D. E. Speech sounds of young chil- 
dren. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Child Welfare, 1931, 
5, No. 2. Pp. 82.—The development of presehool 
children’s ability to produce correctly the sounds of 
the English language was studied. The investigation 
aimed primarily (1) to develop a technique for the 
study of the young child’s ability to produce sounds, 
(2) to establish tentative norms, (3) to stud 
sex, and individual differences, (4) to study the in- 
terrelations of abilities on the different sound groups 
and the relation of speech sound ability to other 
abilities and characteristics, and (5) to analyze 
errors. 204 children from two to six years of age 
were tested through presentation of pictures and 
phonetie recording of sounds used. 133 sounds were 
tested. The reliability of the test on number of 
sounds given correctly was .96= .01 for children 
from two to six years of age. Significant age differ- 
ences were found. At three years of age 825% 
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of the diphthongs were given correctly, 75.2% of the 
vowels, 68.4% of the consonant elements, and 51.8% 
of the consonant blends. At five years the per- 
centages varied only from 87.2 to 90.0. There was 
wide variation in the difficulty of specifie sounds. 
Consistent ranking of a sound through all age groups 
appeared to be the exception. Final sounds were 
more difficult than initial or medial sounds. Nasals 
were easier than stops and fricatives. Girls tended 
to be superior to boys on consonant elements. A hi 
relationship between age and ability to give 
sounds correctly is indicated by the — 
80.03. The correlation with mental 

71 + .04. When mental age was held constant, ‘the 
correlations with chronological age were still signifi- 
eant (.31 to .51), but when chronological age was held 
constant, there was no correlation with mental age. 
No relationship was found with introversion-extro- 
version ratings, size of vocabulary, number of older 
children in family, height or sitting height. Some 
relationship was indicated with weight-height index 
and possibly also with two motor tests, the tracing 
oem and perforation tests, although the relationship 
or the latter was not determined within a narrow 
age range-—B. Wellman (Iowa). 


1604. Witty, P. A. A study of deviates in ver- 
satility and sociability of play interest. Teach. 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 470. Pp. ix + 57.— 
On the basis of the results of the Lehman Play 
given twice (September ’26 and ’27) to 5000 fifth 
and sixth grade pupils, 6 groups were selected for 
experimentation: (1) 100 versatile (participated in 
largest number of games), (2) a control group (aver- 
age participation), (3) 100 non-versatile (partici- 

in fewest games), (4) 100 social (engaged in 
asa number of activities with others), (5) a con- 
trol (average social), (6) 100 non-social (least so- 
cial). Sex, age, and placement in school were 
matched for the groups. Additional measurements 
ineluded: Stanford Achievement and National In- 
telligence tests, questionary to teachers for rating 9 
traits of character (reliability .87), academic ratio 
and physical development measurements. Speci 
attention is paid to reliability of measures. Ex- 
treme social and versatile groups are not superior 
physically. “Collectively, these data suggest that 
non-social children are not inferior to moderately or 
extremely social children in the adjustment which 
they effect to life situations.” The bibliography con- 
tains 11 titles; Lehman’s play quiz is given in an 
appendix.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 1284, 1291, 1319, 1326, 1345, 
1385, 1394, 1398, 1439, 1442, 1550, 1555, 1557, 
1558, 1651.] 
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1605. Anderson, J. E. Nursery education. (Re- 
port of White House conference on child health and 
protection, committee on the infant and preschool 
child.) New York: Century, 1931. Pp. ati + 187. 
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$2.00.—A survey of day nurseries, nursery schools 
and private kindergartens in the United States. The 
questionnaire method, mp by a few per- 
sonal visits, was used. description is given of a 
typical and a selected institution of each of the types 
surveyed. Detailed data are given under the follow- 
ing headings: auspices, support, tuition and pur- 
; number of children, sessions and attendance; 
Puildings and equipment; personnel ; requirements 
for admission; medical facilities; educational facili- 
ties; educational program. There is a chapter on 
recommendations.—M. Goodrie (Clark). 


1606. [Anon.] The results of the work of the 
division of psychology. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1931, 33, 
100-112——-A report of the major investigations 
made by the Institute of Educational Researeh (Co- 
lumbia Teachers College) since its organization, and 
its resulting publications. The major investigations 
reported are: (1) the psychology of algebra; (2) 
studies in vocational guidance; (3) new-type exami- 
nations in algebra and ancient history; (4) coopera- 
tive investigations for the Classical Inquiry; (5) 
fundamental principles in mental measurement; (6) 
mental discipline in high-school studies; (7) the 
psychology and edueation of gifted children; (8) 
character education; (9) psychology of international 
auxiliary languages; (10) adult learning; (11) the 
fundamentals of learning; (a) studies in English 
vocabulary and English construction; (b) intelli- 
gence tests for college graduates.—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 


1607. [Anon.] Federal relations to education. 
Report of the National Advisory Committee on 
Education. Part I: Committee findings and recom- 
mendations. Washington: National Capital Press, 
1931. Pp. 140.—This is the report of the presi- 
dent’s committee of 52, organi in May, 1929, to 
investigate and make recommendations regarding the 
present status of governmental participation in edu- 
eation. Part 1 is divided into two sections, the first 
presenting such essential facts, principles, and argu- 
ments as are required to make clear the general 
policies and procedures arrived at by the committee; 
and the second, the recommendations of the com- 
mittee with regard to the governmental machinery 
necessary to realize the policies advocated. Chief 
among these recommendations is one providing for 
the creation of a department of education, with a 
secretary at its head, to be established in the federal 
government, as a helpful means of coordinating 
those governmental agencies charged with educa- 
tional functions. 8 of the 52 members dissented 
from the majority report, the representatives of 
Catholic edueation and the representatives of negro 
education, both of whieh groups submitted minority 
reports which are included.—L. A. Averill (Wor- 
cester Normal School). 

1608. Baranyay, BE. A neveléslélektani kutatas 
magyar feladatai a tanitaés lélektana kérében. 
(Hungarian problems of educational psychology in 
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the range of the psychology of teaching.) Acta litt. 
ae scient. reg. Univ. Hung. Francisco Josephinae. 
Seetio Philosophia III. 2. Szeged, 1931. 4 pengd. 
Pp. 1-157.—(1) Seope and subject of educational 
psychology. (2) Aim of research in educational - 
choiogy. (3) Organization and range of research in 
edueational psychology. (4) General and special 

roblems of research. (5) General program of a 

ungarian institute for educational psyshology and 
expected results. (6) Delimitation of the seope of 
the work of this institute. (7) Method of the study. 
(8) Division of the material; (A) External educa- 
tional situation. (I) Aims of teaching. (II) Sub- 
ject matter of teaching. (III) Conditions of teach- 
ing. (B) Mental functions: (I) Mental dispositions. 
(II) Mental processes. (9) Other conditions eo- 
nected with the work in school. es: English 
extract (147-156). (10) Pro of research in the 

yehological laboratory of the University of Ham- 
a (11) Bibliography—P. Ranschburg (Buda- 
pest). 

1609. Bassett, C. The school and mental health. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1931. Pp. 66.— 
The eight articles in this pamphlet (seven of which 
are reprinted from the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, October 1930-April 1931) point 
out the school’s responsibility in promoting mental 
health in the community. The teacher must approach 
the individual child with interest and affection rather 
than with emotional bias or preconceived idea; she 
must come to know the child’s physical condition, his 
intellectual status, his social and emotional nature, 
as well as his home and parents. The school must 
make some provision for testing the ability of chil- 
dren and for providing a curriculum which gives 
every child a possibility of achievement within the 
limits of his own ability. Further, there must be an 
appreciation of the problem presented by the timid, 
fear-beset child who, a ostensibly a model 
pupil, may be in urgent need of sympathy and en- 
couragement in order that he may develop even a 
modicum of self-confidence. But, whatever the 
it must be remembered that 

dling—especially during early years—and teach- 
ers’ personalities as the child meets them in the 
classroom are very real factors for good or ill both 
in the genesis and in the prognosis of the child’s 
problems. In order to meet these special needs of 
the individual child the progressive teacher must 
broaden her training by the addition of knowledge 
gleaned fromthe fields of medicine and hygiene, 
psychology and mental testing, menta! hygiene and 
mental disease, as well as sociology and cooperation 
with the particular clinical facilities available. A 
classified bibliography of 42 titles is provided.—F. 
D. MeTeer (Detroit City College). 

1610. Breslich, E. R. Algebra survey test. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Publie School Publ. Co., 1931.— 
Two forms for the second semester of first-year 
algebra (See V: 3262).—M. B. Jensen (Western 


Kentucky State College). 
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1611. Breslich, E. BR. Geometry survey test. 
Bloomington, [ll.: Publie Sehool Publ. Co., 1931.— 
Two forms for the second semester of oe geome- 
try at the high school level (See V: )—M. B. 
Jensen (Western Kentucky State College). 


1612. Briggs, D. H., & Jordan, A. M. Influence 
of the assignment on learning. J. Educ. Psychol., 
1931, 22, 659-666.—Five assignment procedures 
have been compared, with fifth, seventh and ninth 
grade — as subjects. Suggested study proce- 
dure, teaching of meanings of words, and developi 
the general background of the material to be learn 
produce an experimental gain by one or more meas- 
ures. Pertinent study questions and making the 
pupils aware of the personal value of the materials 

ield no reliable gain—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


1613. Brown, C. M. An evaluation of the Minne- 
sota Rating Scale for Home Economics Teachers. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1931. Pp. 
29. $.50.—Presents results of a detailed statistical 
study of the validity and reliability of the seale, and 
concludes that while it appears reasonably satisfac- 
tory, further validation is necessary. When re- 
ratings were made by the same individual, the relia- 
bility was about .95. Correlations between different 
Seely lower.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Normal 

ool). 


1614. Butler, N. M. Radio’s new opportunity in 
education. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press, 1931. 

. 6.—An introductory address for a series of radio 

dresses on economies and psychology. The author 
stresses the educational value of the addresses and 
briefly designates the function of economics and 

chology in the development of social and political 
institutions—C. C, Neet (Clark). 


1615. Cook, RB. 0. [Ed.] Who’s who in Ameri- 
can education; a biographical dictionary of eminent 
living educators of the United States, Vol. 3, 1931- 
1932. New York: R. C. Cook Co., 1931. Pp. 565. 
$8.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1616. Cook, W. W. The measurement of general 
spelling ability involving controlled comparisons 
between techniques. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Educ., 
1932, 6, No. 6. Pp. 112.—An investigation was 
made of the technical procedures involved in test 
construction, with spelling chosen as the field for 
investigation. Three major problems were dealt 
with: (1) the selection of test items with regard to 
difficulty and discriminating power, (2) the selection 
of a test technique for presenting the items, and (3) 
a method of determining the optimum number of 
items to be included in a test which is to be admin- 
istered in a given length of time, or the optimum ad- 
ministration time for a test of a given length. Three 
experiments were conducted and a number of conclu- 
sions reached regarding each of the three major 
problems. Some specific conclusions were also 
reached in regard to spelling ability per se.—B. 
Wellman (Iowa). 


1617. Douglass, H. BR. Selecting good college 
risks. School ¢ Soc., 1982, 35, 140-147.—A review 
is given of the studies concerned with the question of 
the relation between college success and the number 
and nature of high school courses offered for admis- 
sion to college. It is concluded that the present 
practice of selecting college entrants on the basis of 
minimum credits in certain fields of high school work 
has little to recommend it. Of greater predictive 
value are psychological examination scores, grades 
made on courses in the high school, and principals’ 
ratings on college promise—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1618. Eurich, A. 0. The reading abilities of col- 
lege students. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1931. Pp. xv-+-208. $2.50.—An investiga- 
tion at the University of Minnesota seeking to evalu- 
ate “the efficacy of ing, vocabulary, and study 
exercises in improving rea comprehension, rate 
of reading, specific vocabulary, general vocabulary 
retention in reading, English general 
scholarship, and general mental ability as measured 
by the Minnesota College Ability Test.” A summary 
of important efforts in the field revealed lack of ade- 
quate controls. Control groups and experimental 


groups of equal sizes were maintained ughout — 


this series of experiments. The construction, forms, 
rocedures and standards are presented from the 
innesota Readi Examinations, the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test, a Studiousness Rating Scale 
and a Vocabulary Test. The techniques and results 
of the four experiments were so similar that the au- 
thor was able to treat them collectively in his sum- 
mary. No consistent sex differences were found. 
Many of the results were not significant, the results 
giving valid conclusions only as to vocabulary en- 
largement. The “ results indicate a true difference 
between the experimental and control groups in one 
function after the period of training ”—that of en- 
largement of general vocabulary. Some transfer of 
ifie vocabulary under training to general voeab- 
oheay is noted, after training, but it does not persist. 
This specific vocabulary improvement does persist 
and is of value in enlarging the general voca 
as such. The author raises the question of the ad- 
visability of giving “definite vocabulary instruction 
in all the special fields as a part of the diversified 
courses being taught.” The question is raised 
whether such procedure might not enlarge the vo- 
cabulary of the individual far enough to omit cer- 
tain introductory courses given largely as oe 
sites with this purpose in mind. The author 
cautions against fallacious interpretation of im- 
provement in reading, English composition, and gen- 
eral scholarship on the basis of training periods of 
short duration, since these results show both groups 
improving almost in proportion. Several important 
roblems for further research are indicated.—-R. A. 
rotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


1619. Eurich, A. 0. Improvement in scholarship 
during the probationary period. School ¢ Soc., 
1932, 35, 129-134.—Students in the College of Edu- 
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cation at the University of Minnesota who fail in 
one half or more of their work are put on probation. 
For one year a diagnosis of the difficulties of each 
individual in this probationary group was attempted 
and remedial training instituted. Comparisons of 
the probation students with appropriately selected 
eontrol groups has led to the following conclusions: 
“(1) The reading ability of probation students is 
inferior to that of other students of equal mental 
ability who are succeeding in their college work; (2) 
poor students improve their seholarship during the 
probationary period; and (3) the improvement that 
was found does not seem attributable to the program 
of special training.”—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1620. Flemming, C. W. Pupil adjustment in the 
modern school. New York: Teach. Coll. Bur. Publ., 
1931. Pp. xii+94. $1.50.—A brief presentation 
of the guiding principles and detailed methods em- 

loyed in pupil adjustment at the Horace Mann 

chool, the demonstration sehool of Teachers College, 
Columbia University.—V. Jones (Clark). 


1621. Gates, A. I. Psychology and education. In 
Psychology at Work. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill, 1932. Pp. 44-80.—Using case studies 
as illustrative material, the author discusses in a pop- 
ular and interesting manner the applications of psy- 
chology in education. The topies selected for dis- 
eussion are: the diagnosis of difficulties in the basic 
schoo! skills (e.g., a case of reading disability); the 
diagnosis of general educational and personality 
maladjustments (e.g., a child of very high but not 
determined IQ develops regressive be- 

vioral symptoms); the curriculum (the working 
out of a progressive school project: “ The Cireus ”) ; 
and adult education——O. L. Harvey (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


1622. Gerberich, J. R. Validation of a state-wide 
educational guidance program for high-school sen- 
iors. School & Soe., 1931, 34, 606-610.—2300 sen- 
iors from 39 high schools in Arkansas took the Amer- 
iean Council Psyehologieal Examination, an English 
test and either a mathematies or a foreign language 
aptitude examination. The coefficients of correlation 
between the seores made on the American Council 
Psychological Examination and the average grade 
earned during the first semester of college work 
range for the student groups in the various colleges 
involved in the survey from .17 te .81. 9 out of 12 
coefficients presented have a magnitude of .50 or 
greater. The scores on the English, mathematics, and 
foreign language tests when correlated with grades 
made on college courses taken in these fields, respec- 
tively, yield coefficients which seatter for the afore- 
mentioned diseiplines from .40 to .77, from .59 to 
.64, and from .12 to .90.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1623. Gergoe, E. Az élet an én miivem. (Life as 
my own work.) Budapest: Thalia, 1931. Pp. 1-109. 
—Life is to be self-planned—directed, educated and 
lived consciously. Preface. (1) Conscious life. 
(2) Life as work. (3) Planning of life. (4) Con- 
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servation of life. (5) Control and erities of life. 
(6) Three principles of life: attention, rhythm of 
life, breathing. (7) Self-control: principle of re- 

contribution of fear. (8) Inhibitions of life: 
inferior life, dilution;—punishing the beloved. (9) 
Life and evolution. fio) Bodily (11) Phi- 
losophy of death: shortness of life and psychology, 
human immortality. (12) Toward superior life—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


1624. Hastings, M. L. Clasificacion y estudio 
estadistico de 3719 alumnos de las escuelas secun- 
darias de la ciudad de México por medio de ex- 
amenes mentales. (Classification and statistical 
study of 3719 students of the secondary schools of 
the city of Mexico, by means of mental tests.) 
Mexico City: Edueacion Publica, 1931. Pp. 192.— 
The use of mental tests for the purpose of classifica- 
tion of pupils into mental ability groups has been 
an integral part of the first cycle of secondary edu- 
cation of Mexico since its organization in 1926. 
The schools of the first cycle correspond in general 
to the junior high schools of the United States, in- 
eluding the seventh, eighth, and ninth years of edu- 
cation, the chief differences being that they are non- 
coeducational and that their courses of study are 
definitely prescribed. All pupils, upon entrance to 
these schools, are required to take the mental exami- 
nations, and are classified accordingly. This book 
contains a statistical study of the results of these 
tests as applied for three consecutive years (1926- 
1928) by the same director and staff. Besides the 
study of the secondary school pupils, the book also 
reports two lesser studies which proved of assistance 
in the statistical evaluations; one is a study of an 
entire sixth grade, and the other includes all the 
members of La Casa del Estudiante Indigena, a 
group of pure Indians who represent 27 different 
tribes from 19 different states of Mexico. Thus the 
entire study includes the results of two well-known 
group tests, Army Beta and Otis Arithmetic Rea- 
soning Tests, as applied to 3719 pupils. Compari- 
sons with similar groups of pupils of the schools of 
the United States are given as to arithmetic means 
of scores of each test and of chronological ages; 
frequency distributions are studied in terms of 
means and standard deviations, as shown by fre- 
queney tables, frequency polygons and normal proba- 
bility curves. Differences are revealed between the 
seores of the boys and those of the girls and prob- 
able reasons given. In general, the study shows that 
intelligence has been generously distributed among 
Mexiean children. The differences.from children in 
the United States are small. The study made of the 
group of pure Indians who had recently come from 
remote parts of the republic, many of whom were 
unable to speak Spanish, is of interest to students in 
the United States. The book contains many tables 
and twenty or more graphs, besides an introduction 
by Moises Saenz, the organizer of the secondary 
school system and the great educator of Mexico.— 
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M. L. Hastings (Office of the Secretary of Public 
Education, Mexico). 

1625. Herbst, R. L. The functions of bureaus of 
research. J. Educ. Res., 1931, 24, 372-376.—Results 
based upon a study of bureaus of research in 1929- 
1930 in cities of 100,000 population or less. An at- 
tempt is made to determine the functions actually 
pe ormed, those which the directors believe should 

performed, and the general order of the im- 
portance of these functions, Results of 12 question- 
naires give achievement and mental tests first rank 
in the categories of functions performed, as well as 
in the category of proper functions. Then follow 
in order student classification, surveys, pupil per- 
sonnel problems, organization and supervision of 
special classes, special investigations other than sur- 
veys, devising record and report forms, educational 
and vocational guidance, experimental study of cur- 
rieular and instructional problems, test construction 
and educational information—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 


1626. Hoffman, W. 8. Occupations of parents of 
college students. School & Soc., 1932, 35, 25-26.—A 
comparison is made of the oceupations of the par- 
ents of the students attending the University of 
Pennsylvania in representative years from 1914 to 
1931. It is noted that there has been a relative in- 
crease in the number of students whose parents fol- 
low the humbler occupations. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that relatively more of the 1931 group are drawn 
from the upper percentiles of the secondary school 
graduating classes than was true in 1924—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 


1627. Hunsicker, L. A continuation study of 
overlapping of courses in departments of educa- 
tion. School & Soc., 1932, 35, 165-166.—Students 
entering a certain course in educational measurements 
were given the same examination on the course con- 
tent as were a parallel group of students who had 
completed the unit. All of those in the former group 
scored on the examination below the median of the 
latter group. The author feels, therefore, that she 
has demonstrated that the content to which she ex- 
poses her students is largely new to them. She com- 
mends her technique to those concerned with the 
overlapping of courses in departments of education. 
—H. L. Koch (Chieago). 


1628. Kilzer, L. R. Supervised study for teach- 
ers and administrators in elementary schools, high 
schools and junior colleges. New York: Profes- 
sional & Technical Press, 1931. Pp. xvi-+ 332. 
$3.25.—This book supplies, as well as a treatise 
upon supervised study, a considerable body of ref- 
erences and a summarization of numerous experi- 
ments, demonstrations, and tests by leaders in this 
work. Topics discussed include: the meaning of 
supervised study; the need for it; the present status 
in junior and senior high schools; objections that 
are made to its efficacy; results, both satisfactory 
and unsatisfactory, with explanations for the latter, 
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ete., ete. Much of the volume is devoted to the 
technique of introducing and administering super- 
vised study in any school. There is discussion of 
diseipline, of methods of training in effective study, 
and of individual differences. The appendix pre- 
sents a considerable number of forms that have 
been proposed for use, or are being actually used, in 
supervised study centers. The bibliography, with 
brief annotations, numbers 280 titles —L. A. Averill 
(Worcester Normal School). 


1629. Kransee, V. v. Belehrungen fiir die rei- 
fende weibliche Jugend. (Instructions for wing 
girls.) Abenheim: Finger, 1931. Pp. 40. 0.40. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


1630. Kransee, V. v. Belehrungen fiir die rei- 
fende minnliche Jugend. (Instructions for grow- 
ing boys.) Abenheim: Finger, 1931. Pp. 40. M. 
0.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1631. Niederhéffer, E. v. Referat Dr. Cimbal 
(Altona) auf der Reichsconferenz evangelischer 
Miadchenerziehungsheime 1931 iiber Heilpadagogik. 
(Report by Cimbal of Altona on the 1931 national 
pra in of evangelical homes for delinquent girls 


on therapeutic pedagogy.) Zentbl. f. Psychotherap., 


1931, 4, 533-537—Von Niederhéffer gives an ap- 
proving review of Cimbal’s report. The latter shows 
that psychoanalysis has opened our eyes to the im- 
portance of childhood experiences and the enormous 
responsibility of parents for juvenile delinquency. 
The purpose of their education is to develop ways of 
social adaptation suited to the individual child. 
Cimbal discusses prostitutes from the “best fami- 
lies.” They are often students, and little is known 
about them because they are shielded by relatives. 
He considers that the fundamental reason why girls 
become prostitutes is that they are incapable of a 
normal mature love-relation, i.e., they remain at the 
primitive narecistie level of childhood. As the love 
experience of a primitive undeveloped girl usually 
results in disillusion, she continues to seek relief from 
her tormenting urges. The cure of young prosti- 
tutes ean be effected only by changing this attitude. 
An understanding approach on the part of the 
teacher is necessary to overcome the girls’ suspicions, 
skeptical and antisocial attitudes. Although a prac- 
tieal aequaintance with psychoanalysis is necessary 
for the teacher, the author does not recommend its 
use for the pupils. He speaks of the “crushing” 
effect of the work on the women teachers in such in- 
stitutions. It comes on after 3-5 years’ service, and 
is so characteristic that it may almost be called an 
occupational. disease-——M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 
Md.). 

1632. Perkins, M. L. The teaching of ideals and 
the development of the traits of character and per- 
sonality. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1926, 6, Pt. II 
(Univ. Okla. Bull., N. 8S. No. 348), 344-347.—This 
is the report of an attempt of a class in “ Personality 
and Character” to formulate a technique for deter- 
ming the most desirable traits of personality and 
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character. The first step will be to determine all of 
the words in Webster’s New International Dictionary 
which express traits and ideals. A tentative surv 
showed that there would be about 3000 such wo 
when the task was completed. The next step would 
be to determine all adjectives descriptive of traits 
and all adverbs which modify action. From all of 
these would be eliminated the obsolete, rare and 
archaic words. Those remaining would be separated 
into a positive group, or those expressing desirable 
traits, a negative group or those expressing undesir- 
able traits, an ambiguous group, and a group which 
might refer to traits that are colorless. The next 
step would be to reduce this total group by some 
arbitrary means to a number which would be con- 
venient for intensive study and rating. By means of 
the consensus method a list of, say, 50 or more would 
be selected which would characterize the most im- 
pores genera! traits. By such a technique it would 

hoped that not only the general traits but those 
special ones needed in the common occupations and 
could be characterized.--M. O. Wilson (Okla- 
oma). 

1633. Potthoff, E. F., & Corey, 8. M. A standard- 
ized test in educational psychology. Bloomington, 
Ill.: Pub. Sehool Publ. Co., 1931—Two forms of 
three my each: general educational psychology, 
psychology of learning, psychology of the school 
subjects. Validated by text-book analysis with re- 
ported reliabilities of .76, .74 and .78 (any two parts 
combined, .85; all parts combined, .91).—M. B. Jen- 
sen (Western Kentucky State College). 

1634. Pressey, L. ©. A class of probation stu- 
dents. J. Higher Educ., 1932, 2, 506-510.—Reports 
of typical difficulties found among 204 freshmen 
pla on probation during the winter quarter of 
1930 at Ohio State University. A non-credit class 
of three two-hour periods with specific assignments 
and individual help by assistants moving about the 
class gave opportunity for interviews at the begin- 
ning, middle and end of the quarter. A question- 
naire at the beginning of the quarter, along with the 
interviews, revealed a large series of difficulties sum- 
marized as follows: physical difficulties, 29 types of 
problems; habits in study, 24; social difficulties, 27; 
emotiona] difficulties, 18; and in vocational adjust- 
ment, 24% of the group had “not yet seriously con- 
sidered choosing a vocation,” and 27% “ were headed 
for an oeeupation for which they were obviously un- 
fitted.” The percentage of instances of the various 
problems ranged from 2% to 87% of the group. No 
student had a single diffienlty, but the “study of a 
student reveals a constellation of troubles, no one 
of which is sufficient to put him on probation, but 
which in combination ” militate against satisfactory 
work.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

1635. Pressey, 8. L., & Pressey, L. ©. Practical 
“educational engineering” in a teacher training 
course. School & Soc., 1932, 35, 67-70.—The intro- 
ductory course in educational psychology at Ohio 
State University, enrolling 200 students a quarter 
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the study. Identical pre- and post-instruction ex- 
aminations were given the students to check on gains 
in information, general methods of instructor-stu- 
dent participation in the course were subjected to 
investigation, careful supervision of the instructors 
was attempted, and an intelligent individual ap- 
proach to the student was essayed, use being made 
of elaborate personal histories and comments on in- 
struction furnished by the members of the classes. 
The procedures described are alleged to have im- 
roved markedly the quality of the instruction, to 
aa shown the teaching value of frequent examina- 
tions as well as personal interviews, to have revealed 
the very uneven preparation of the students for their 
work, and to have demonstrated that time spent in 
student committee work yields less than time spent 
under the guidance of an instructor im a class con- 
ducted according to the lecture-diseussion scheme.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1636. Pringle, R. W. The psychology of high- 
school discipline. New York: Heath, 1931. Pp. 
xii +362. $1.60.—In Part I, The Psychology of 
Conduct, an analysis of conduct is presented in rela- 
tion to the endocrine glands, to imstincts and im- 
pulses, to habit and to will (“everything which 
makes us do what we do”). A discussion and 
classification of group problems coneludes this sec- 
tion. In Part II, Pupil Control, there are presented 
analyses of (1) the causes of disorder, (2) control 
through subject matter, (3) direct control, (4) dis- 
cipline as it relates to the study hall, (5) discipline 
as it relates to the assembly, and (6) discipline as it 
relates to extra-curricular activities; there is a rather 
complete treatment of (7) punishment and other 
means of control; an evaluation of (8) student par- 
ticipation, concludes this section. A bibliography and 
index are appended—F. D. McTeer (Detroit City 
College). 

1637. Ragsdale, C. E. Modern psychologies and 
education. New York: Macmillan, 1932. Pp. 
xviii + 407.—Part I is devoted to a consideration 
of psychological theories underlying education. Each 
chapter treats the topic historically and from the 
point of view of the dominant schools. Six schools 
are recognized: structural, functional, behavioristic, - 

urposive, psychoanalytic, and Gestalt psychology. 
The topies treated in successive chapters are: child 
nature, the nature and function of modern chol- 
ogy, survey of the modern psyehologies, instinct, 
emotion, mental inheritanee, learning, tests and 
measurements. Part II deals with current educa- 
tional problems viewed in the light of modern psy- 
chologies. The chapters discuss individualized in- 
struction, vocational and educational guidance, pre- 
school education, adult education, extra-curricular 
activities, physical and health education, the develop- 
ment of personality and character, mental hygiene, 
experimental education. Older and more recent 
viewpoints are considered, with principles which may 
now be accepted by educators summarized at the end 
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of each chapter. A final chapter gives a résumé of 
the whole. There are both author and subject in- 
dexes. While 91 authors are listed in the index, 
there are no direct citations of literat and no 
bibliography. M. V. O’Shea writes an editor’s in- 
troduction.—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


1638. Robinson, F. P. Can college freshmen in 
the lowest tenth in reading be aided scholastically? 
School & Soc., 1931, 34, $43-846.—About 40 fresh- 
men who seored in the lowest tenth in comprehension 
on the Iowa Silent Reading Examination not only 
had their reading difficulties diagnosed by a clinician 
but they were given also individual remedial instruc- 
tion for a half-hour period twice a week for 8 weeks. 
The academie progress of this group as well as their 
progress in reading was noted, comparisons being 
made between their performance and that of 95 men 
ranking with the lowest tenth in reading but receiv- 
ing no aid. The author concludes that: (1) the reme- 
dial treatment results in marked improvement in 
reading ability as well as in school success; (2) intelli- 
genee and cooperation are factors conditioning the 
effectiveness of the instruction; and (3) the individ- 
ual method of instruction yields greater returns than 
does the class method.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1639. Sartorius, I. C. Generalization in spelling. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 472. Pp. 
viii + 65.—The purpose is “to make a comprehen- 
sive analysis of a carefully selected list of gpeliing 
words, with reference to the visual configuration o 
the words, their phonetic elements, the frequency and 
consistency with which certain rules can applied 
to the spelling of the words, and the frequency of 
appearance of certain word elements which are com- 
monly misspelled.” Visual analysis gives the fre- 
quency of appearance and the grade placement of 
certain word elements. Phonetic analysis gives the 
frequency of word elements and their consistency 
of pronunciation. Application of rules to the list 
reveals grade levels and frequency of exceptions. 
The frequency of the word elements in which the 
common errors could be made is determined by grades. 
Ten conclusions are listed; seven practical uses of 
the analysis are suggested. “ This study in no way 
settles the question of generalization.” The bibliog- 
pr contains 17 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chi- 
eago). 


1640. Sims, V. M. Essay examination questions 
classified on the basis of objectivity. School ¢ Soc., 
1932, 35, 100-102.—The point is made that many 
examination questions not conforming in all respects 
to the form of the “ new-type” variety are, neverthe- 
less, highly objective. An analysis is made of a col- 
lection of superior questions gathered in 1922 by C. 
W. Odell from a large number of final examinations 
given in the elementary and high schools of Illinois. 
It is asserted that only about one third and one half 
of the questions garnered, respectively, from the ele- 
mentary and high school tests might be called sub- 
jeetive. The recommendation is made that we dis- 


tinguish carefully between the subjective and ob- 
jective type of question, while retaining both; and 
that we develop more satisfactory scoring procedures, 
especially for the former-H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1641. Smith, V. ©. Sex differences in the study 
of general science. Science, 1932, 75, 55-57.—“ The 
Pp se of this study is to investigate sex differences 
in the difficulty of the course in ninth-grade general 
science, and variations in difficulty from one part of 
the course to another.” 748 completion and recall 
questions, based upon statements found in textbooks 
of general science in common use, were given to 300 
boys and 300 girls, students in schools in five north- 
ern states and one southern state. Questions were 
classified upon a basis of occurrence of statements 
in textbooks of physies, chemistry, ete. Percents of 
students who missed each question were calculated 
separately for boys and girls. A table is presented 
showing sea differences in percent of questions 
missed, classified according to type of material. Of 
18 classes of material, three showed no significant 
differences, 13 showed differences in favor of boys, 
and 2 showed differences in favor of girls. Conclu- 
sions drawn include: “ Physiography material shows 


no sex differences. Chemistry material shows signifi- — 


cant differences in favor of boys. Physics material 
is much easier for boys than for girls. The subject 
as a whole is much easier for boys than for girls.”— 
B. Casper (Clark). 

1642. Strang, R. Knowledge of social usage in 
junior and senior high schools. School ¢ Soc., 
1931, 34, 709-712.—An analysis of the returns from 
a test of knowledge of social usage given to 1614 
junior and senior high school pupils revealed the 
following: (1) an inerease in knowledge with grade 
from the seventh to the twelfth, and with age from 
the eleventh to the eighteenth year; (2) a relatively 
low rating for the over-age student in the seventh 


through the ninth grade; (3) a correlation of social” 


knowledge score with IQ in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, respectively, of -++.44, +.51, and 
+-.33; (4) a significant difference, when oceupa- 
tional groups are compared, in favor of the children 
whose parents belong to the professional groups; (5) 
no consistent relationship between number of clubs 
in which membership is claimed and knowledge of 
social usage-——H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


1643. Torgerson, T. L. Torgerson diagnostic 
teacher rating scale of instructional activities. 
Bloomington, Ill.: Public School Publ. Co., 1930.— 
M. B. Jensen (Western Kentucky State College). 


1644. Williamson, E.G. An analysis of scholastic 
aptitude of freshmen in some private colleges in 
Minnesota. School & Soc., 1931, 34, 674-680.—The 
investigation was undertaken to answer two ques- 
tions: (1) Is the state-wide testing and guidance 
program for high school seniors in Minnesota re- 
sulting in the eneouragement of high aptitude se- 
niors and the discouragement of low aptitude seniors 
in their intention to enroll in college? (2) Is the 


: 
- 


—— 


1645-1651 


7 use of psychological ratings justified? 
or 1010 freshmen enrolled in Minnesota colleges in 
1929 the following data were available: first-semester 
college grades, high sehool scholarship percentile 
rank, college ability test percentile rank, and college 
aptitude rating, the latter being an average of the 
two preceding ranks. It is concluded that for the 
prediction of the oceurrence of satisfactory scholar- 
ship on the part of low aptitude students, the high 
school scholarship bons rank and college apti- 
tude rank are almost equally efficient; the college 
aptitude test, on the other hand, is considerably less 
efficient. For the prediction of superior scholarship 
on the part of the high aptitude college freshmen, 
the order of merit of the indexes mentioned above 
is the second, the third, and the first. Of the stu- 
dents in the upper quartile group in college aptitude 
94.5% and of the students in the lowest quartile 
group 15.8% receive grades of C or better in col- 
lege. The latter fairly high percentage of apparent 
success is attributed to the low scholastic standards 
of certain colleges. It is noted also “that the guid- 
anee program was successful in persuading a larger 

reentage of high aptitude students to go to college 
bat that it had little deterring effect upon the po- 
tentially ‘poor’ college freshmen.”—-H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

[See also abstracts a -_ 1404, 1572, 1586, 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


1645. Guilford, J. P. A generalized psychophysi- 
cal law. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 72-86.—Weber’s 
law and the Fullerton-Cattell substitute law are spe- 
cial eases of Woodworth’s generalized psychophysical 
law. This assumes that psychophysics measures 
errors of observation and t in observing larger 
magnitudes the errors summate according to the laws 
of chance. But since Woodworth’s formula fails to 
hold, for example, for data on the judgment of 
lengths of lines compiled by Robinson and Robin- 
son, Guliford proposes a recasting of the psychophysi- 
cal laws in the form of a general power function: 


A Ra=KR-, in which K and » are experimental 


constants. In Weber’s law » equals 1; in Cattell’s 
law, 5.—A. G. Bills (Chieago). 

1646. Moore, T. V. Multiple correlation and the 
correlation between general factors. Cath. Univ. 
Amer. Stud. Psychol. & Psychiat., 1931, 3, No. 1. 
Pp. vii + 32.—The present study developed from the 
use of Salisbury’s simplified method of determining 
weights. The problem of multiple correlation is 
placed upon the familiar ground of weights in a set 
of simultaneous equations. This simplified method 
of finding weights leads to a method of intercorre- 
iating two general factors, or of correlating a gen- 
eral factor with another which may not be im the 
group of measures which have the general factor in 
their substrata ——D. S. Oberlin (Bryn Mawr). 


MENTAL TESTS: 


1647. O'Neill, G. Social implications of mental 
testing. Psychiat. Quar., 1931, 5, 701-709.—Problem 
children are not necessarily markedly inferior or 
superior to the average child. To determine their 
intellectual status the psychologist carefully selects 
the standardized tests best suited for an examination 
of the individual child. In dealing with a foreign- 
born child or the first-generation American-born 
child the potentiality of an inaccurate test usually 
exists. In most of these cases emotional factors are 
likely to cause a fluctuation of several points in the 
test results. The psychologist has in past years 
relied too much on both the MA and the IQ of a 
given child and neglected to interpret his findings. 
It is only recently that the thoroughly trained psy- 
chologist has employed routinely the techniques of 

chiatry, psychology and psychiatric social work 
in his attempt to solve the problem of the child with 
behavior diffieulties—E. 7. Burr (Vocational Ad- 
justment Bureau). 


1648. Wechsler, D. On the limits of human 
variability. Psychol. Rev., 1932, 39, 87-90.—Start- 
ing with the assumption that all human traits are 
complex variables dependent on many factors, the 
author argues on mathematical grounds that the 
variability of any trait is equal to the product of the 
variabilities of all the component oer hy He ulti- 
mately derives the equation V; =(1 ++) == 2.7182, 
which is identical with the limiting value of the or- 
ganie rate of growth. Thus human variability is 
limited biologically by the law of organic rate of 
growth and its total range ratio cannot normally 
exceed 2.718: 1.—A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

1649. Wilson, E. B., & Hilferty, M. M. The dis- 
tribution of chi-square. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1931, 
17, 684-688.—An approximation to the gamma func- 
tion, whieh includes Stirling’s formula as a special 


ease, is developed. It is shown that (2)' is nor- 


mally distributed about 1—Z with ot=—=2-. This 
formula gives a very close approximation to the true 
value of x? over a wide range and, when used with 
a probability table, can ordinarily eliminate the neces- 
sity for a table of x*—A. K. Kurtz (U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission). 

[See also abstract 1271.] 


MENTAL TESTS 


1650. Abadi, E. Intelligence et personnalité. 
(Intelligence and personality.) Psychol. et vie, 1931, 
5, 245-248.—-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


1651. Armstrong, C. A study of the intelligence of 
rural and urban children. J. Educ. Soc., 1931, 301- 
315.—A rural village group of 115 white boys and 
girls, born and bred in Bedford, Westchester County, 
N. Y., were given psychological tests. Their parents 
were of the small business and skilled labor classes. 
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MENTAL TESTS 


The urban group of 328 American-born white boys 
and girls were from P. 8. 6, 166, 157, New York 
City, all good neighborhoods. The children were 9 
to 14 years of age and in grades 4 to 8. The tests 
were the Otis intermediate group test and two series 
of performance tests (Army Individual Performance 
Seale and Army Beta). In verbal and abstract in- 
telligence the rural group is reliably superior to the 
foreign-parentage urban group. The data of the 
study lead to the conclusions that rural-village and 
urban children do not differ in intelligence, either 
verbal or concrete, if of American parentage of 
equivalent oceupational class and equal school oppor- 
tunity. Children of immigrants are inferior to chil- 
dren of American parentage, whether rural or urban, 
in a language or verbal ability undoubtedly neces- 
sary for success in many situations inextricably 
bound up in our eivilization—Z. M. Achilles (Co- 
lumbia). 


1652. Brolyer, C. B. Sixth annual report of the 
commission on scholastic aptitude tests. New York: 
College Entrance Examination Board, 1931. Pp. 21. 
—The number of candidates was 8,895 (4,893 boys 
and 4,002 girls), and the examination was given in 
358 places. Candidates were registered for the test 
if they applied for the examination fifteen hours 
before the beginning of the examination. Details 
concerning scoring errors are given. The intercor- 
relations arising from the three verbal sub-tests vary 
from .88 to .76 and are of the same order of magni- 
tude as those of last year. The verbal and mathe- 


matical portions of the test are supposed to meas- 


ure something different and the intercorrelations 
here are from .27 to .37. When examinations were 
taken in 1930 and repeated in 1931 the correlations 
between the first and second seores for the verbal 
portion were from .90 to .96, for the mathematical 
portion from .70 to .74. Persistence of individual 
idiosyncrasy is studied and results given. The girls 
_show a narrower distribution of score in all the tests 
and have the better mean score in the verbal portion, 
while the boys show a higher mean score in the mathe- 
matieal portion. The validity of the aptitude test 
varies according to the situation in which that meas- 
ure of validity is determined (according to the various 
colleges and their standards). The validity data from 
several colleges is given.—E. B. Heim (Provo, Utah). 


1653. Colucci, ©. Valore pratico dei testi men- 
tali. (The practical value of mental tests.) Atti 
VII. convegno psicol. sper. e psicotecn., Torino, 
1929. Pp. 167-169.—A. Angyal (Turin). 


1654. Kent, G. H. Oral test for emergency use 
in clinics. Ment. Meas. Monog., 1932, No. 9. Pp. 
50.—The test consists of 25 questions so arranged 
as to form three overlapping point scales, each scale 
having independent norms. e test as a whole is 
discriminative from 6 to 14 years. Tentative norms 
are based upon 500 eases. As the first five questions 
are common to all three seales, the examiner can de- 
cide in the natural course of the examination whether 


1652-1656 


to use the upper, middle or lower scale for this par- 
ticular subject. Being thus adjustable to the indi- 
vidual subject, the test is especially convenient for 
the examination of a subject whose mentality is 
wholly unknown. The questions have been selected 
with reference to the need of making the test attrac- 
tive, or at least not unduly irritating, to the adult 
subject who is not disposed to be nsive. The 
test can be presented and scored in 5-10 minutes. 
Its special purpose is to furnish a preliminary test 
convenient for use in jail, brief enough to be used 
by a physician as part of a psychiatric examination, 
simple enongh to be presented in an unfurnished 
room, and inoffensive enough to be given to an in- 
telligent adult without insulting him. Although in- 
tended primarily for adults, the test has been found 
useful po for children.—G. H. Kent (Danvers State 
Hospital). 

1655. Lehnen, H. Ist die Binet-Simon Methode 
noch haltbar? (Is the Binet-Simon method still 
tenable?) Hilfsschule, 1931, 7, 385-389.—The author 
considers the basic defect of the method to lie in the 
condition that, after the first relevant question on 
the stated test, no further aid or encouragement is 
given to the subject. The examination should serve 
not only to determine what the child does not know, 
but also to disclose the causes and the appropriate 
manner of treatment. The Binet-Simon method, 
therefore, must be improved and enlarged by adding 
such tests as will make possible significant revela- 
tions on the psychic total structure of the personal- 
ity —W. Nolte (Berlin). 


1656. Mayer, F. Vergleichende Eignungspriif- 
ungen an Klassen héherer Lehranstalten. (Com- 
parative aptitude tests in secondary schools.) 
Visch. f. Jugendk., 1931, 1, 189-202.—The author 
gave tests of general intelligence and of aptitude for 
the pupil’s vocational preference (technical, scien- 
tific, or business) to 973 boys in the Stuttgart gym- 
nasia, Oberreal- and Realschule, and Biirgerschule. 
The purpose of the study was a social integration of 
the collective findings. The author considers his re- 
sults (illustrated by numerous graphs) to be as much 
the result of cultural conditions as of intellectual 
ability, and he discusses particularly the influence 
of the students’ attitudes on their accomplishment. 
The pupils of the Biirgerschule showed up well be- 
cause the school discipline and spirit were good and 
the children were impressed with the importance of 


* the step which they were about to take from school 


into employment. The gymnasia held the first place 
among the types of school, although the attitude of 
the pupils toward the tests was indifferent or bored. 
The author thinks this rank may denote an actual 
intellectual superiority of the students, correlated 
with their social standing. The Realschule did 
poorly, which the author considers is probably due 
to the lack of discipline and the fact that many 
modestly endowed boys are transferred to these 
schools or are pushed into them by ambitious par- 
ents. References.—M. FE. Morse (Catonsville, Md.). 
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1657-1658 


1657. Otte, A. Die Amwendung des Testheftes 
zur Untersuchung Schulentlassener, inbesondere 
zur Unterscheidung jugendlicher Schwachbegabter. 
(The application of the test to investigate those who 
have left school, especially to select the young de- 
feetives.) Péd.-Psychol. Arbeit., 1931, 19, 39-46.— 
The purpose of this experiment was to ascertain 
whether the test (see VI: 1256) which had been 
worked out with children at the elementary school 
level was applicable to children of higher age leveis, 

rticularly those who had left school, and whether 
it was useful in selecting the defectives among the 
latter. It was found entirely possible to separate 
the normal from the sub-normal group. The most 
marked differences between the groups were found 
in the opposites test and the test of combining parts 
into wholes. The correlation between the results of 
the tests and the teachers’ opinion was 94 Age 


MENTAL TESTS 


seemed to make a difference only in the case of the 
opposites test.—D. S. Oberlin ( Bryn Mawr). 
1658. Street, R. F. A Gestalt completion test. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1931, No. 481. Pp. 
vii + 65.—The purpose is “to present data relevant 
to the construction of a test which is specific in na- 
ture; and to determine the relationship that exists 
between this and similar tests.” A Gestalt comple- 
tion test of 13 items was constructed. It did not 
correlate highly with other eompletion tests, or with 
intelligenee tests. “There is no factor common to 
the five completion tests studied. . . . The data sug- 
gest that the Gestalt completion test measures a very 
specifie capacity which is probably involved in the 
perceptual process.” A bibliography contains 23 
titles; the test pictures are clearly reproduced in an 
appendix.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chieago). 
[See also abstract 1624.] 
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Recent additions to 


Psychological Monographs 


University of Iowa Studies in An Investigation of the Re- 
Psychology, No. XIV sponses Made in Learning a 


Edited by Curistian RucKMICK 


Monograph No. 187. 330 


Multiple Choice Maze 
By Freperick H. LuMLEY 


pp. $4.00 
Monograph No. 189. 61 pp. $1.00 


Modification of the Lid-Reflex An Experimental Study of 


by Voluntarily Induced Sets Apparent Movement 
By HELEN PEAK By Mipar 
Monograph No. 188. 68 pp. $1.00 Monograph No. 190. 91 pp. $1.50 


Psychological Review Company 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Announcement of Trips to German and Austrian 
Psychological Institutes at the Conclusion of 
the International Congress of Psychology 
in Copenhagen, August 22-27, 1932 


By agreement with the 


German and Austrian members of the Vorstand 


of the International Society of Psychology, the Vorstand of the German 
Gesellschaft fiir Psychologie will arrange for foreign members to visit 


the larger German and 


Austrian psychological institutes after the Con- 


gress. The organization of the round trips is in the hands of Professor 


D. Katz, University of 


Rostock. At the earliest possible date Profes- 


sor Katz will get in contact with the proper persons to carry out the 
suggestions of members who are interested. Additional announce- 
ments concerning these trips will be made later. For further informa- 


tion write to Professor 


D. Katz, University of Rostock, Germany. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
EDITED BY 


HOWARD C. WARREN, Princeton University (Review) 

S. W. FERNBERGER, UNiversity oF PENNSYLVANIA (J. Exper. Psych.) 
WALTER S. HUNTER, Crarg University (/ndex and Abstracts) 
HENRY T. MOORE, Sxipmorse Coiiece (J. Abn. and Soc. Psychol.) 
HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Princeton University (Monographs) 
EDWARD S. ROBINSON, YaLe University ( Bulletin) 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD, Business Editor 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW 
containing original contributions only, appears bi-monthly, January, March, May, July, September, and 
November, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 540 pages. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN 


containing critical reviews of books and articles, psychological news and notes, university notices, and 
announcements, appears monthly (10 numbers), the annual volume comprising about 720 pages. Special 
issues of the BULLETIN consist of general reviews of recent work in some department of psychology. 


JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


containing original contributions of an experimental character, appears bi-monthly, February, April, June, 
August, October, and December, the six numbers comprising a volume of about 700 pages from Jan. 1, 1932. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 
is a compendious bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate topics that 
have appeared during the year. The INDex is issued annually in June, and may be subscribed for in con- 
nection with the periodicals above, or purchased separately. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


appears monthly, the twelve numbers and an index supplement making a volume of about 700 pages. The 
journai is devoted to the publication of non-critical abstracts of the world’s literature in psychology and 


closely related subjects. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


consist of longer researches or treatises or collections of laboratory studies which it is important to publish 
promptly and as units., The price of single numbers varies according to their size. The Monocrarns 
appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of about 500 pages 


JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


appears quarterly, April, July, October, January, the four‘numbers comprising a volume of 448 pages. 
The journal contains original contributions in the field of abnormal and social psychology, reviews, notes 


and news. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Review: $5.50 (Foreign, $5.75). Index: $4.00 per volume. 
Journal: $7.00 (Foreign, $7.25). Monographs: $6.00 per volume (Foreign, $6.30). 
Bulletin: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). Abstracts: $6.00 (Foreign, $6.25). 
Abnormal and Social: $5.00 (Foreign, $5.25). Single copies $1.50. 
Current numbers: Journal, $1.25; Review, $1.00; Abstracts, 75c; Bulletin, 60c. 


COMBINATION RATES (from Jan. 1, 1932) 


Review and Bulletin: $10.00 (Foreign, $10.50). 

Review and J. Exp.: $11.00 (Foreign, $11.50). 

Bulletin and J. Exp.: $12.00 (Foreign, $12.50). 

Review, Bulletin, and J. Exp.: $16.00 (Foreign, $16.75). 
Review, Bulletin, J. Exp.. and Index: $19.00 (Foreign, $19.75). 


Subscriptions, orders, and business communications should be sent to the 


PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Social Science Abstracts 


USE IT asa 


periodical 
Ir covers 4,000 periodicals. It is 


selective, including only important contri- 
butions. It goes beyond bibliographical 


guide, because— 


USE IT as a 


reference 
work, because— 


It Is always up-to-date, making available 
the material ix the current magazines. It 
is comprehensive—as witness the 36,000 
topical entries in the annual index. Be- 
cause nowhere else can you get so much 
so compactly. 


Moreover—you will find SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
is good reading. 


Social Science Abstracts 
611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 


$6 a year in the U. S. $6.50 elsewhere. Back numbers 
from Vol. I (1929), unbound, $6; bound, $7.50. Postage 
extra. 
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as3 FOURTHAVENUE CENTURY CO. 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 
M. Pa.D., Editor 


PURPOSIVE BEHAVIOR In ANIMALS anp MEN 


Epwarp C. Totman, Px.D. | 
Professor of Psychology, University of California 


In this book Dr. Tolman presents a new system of psychology which he 
designates as Purposive Behaviorism. From a series of investigations of 
the learning of rats, cats, monkeys, apes, and men, he has evolved a new 
theory of the learning process which he describes as that of ‘‘sign-gestalt’’ 
formation, the cultivation of a form of proof, and whieh he contrasts with 
the ‘‘conditioned reflex,’”’ the ‘‘trial and error,’’ and the ‘‘Gestalt’’ doc- 


trines of learning. Royal octavo, 463 pages. $5.00. 


DIAGNOSING PERSONALITY AND CONDUCT 


Prrcrvan M. Symonps, Pzx.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 


Here for the first time are described in readable form the various devices 
and techniques which psychologists have found to.be of practical value 
in studying the personality of an individual and evaluating his behavior. 
The book is adapted for use in advanced courses in psychology and sheuld 
prove valuable to social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and educators. 
Royal octavo, 602 pages. $4.00. 


ASSOCIATION THEORY TODAY 


Epwarp 8. Rosmson, Px.D. 
Professor of Psychology, Yale University 


This book attempts to establish the fact that there is a tenable theory of 
association which is not a philosophy of mind, but a fruitful conception 
with definite indications for further experimentation and clearer definition. 
It endeavors to adjust the traditional theory of association to those im- 
provements in knowledge of fact and definition of terms which are the 
product of recent research. Qctavo, 142 pages. $1.50. 


THE WILD BOY OF AVEYRON 


GzorcE AND HumpHReY 


This is the first complete translation of Gaspard Itard’s classic report of 
his endeavor to educate a ‘‘wild’’ boy captured in the south of France in 
1799. Although frequently quoted, the original work, Rapports et Mé- 
moires sur le Sauvage de |’ Aveyron, is now out of print and is extremely 
searce. Itard’s account of his methods of dealing with the boy and .their 
result, written in a style that is singularly clear and precise, is a document 
of importance and at the same time one that is remarkable for its human 
interest. Octavo, 104 pages. $1.25. 


NEW YORK PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY CHICAGO 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE 
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